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Announcement 


N July 25, the Chicago Tribune 
O announced one year quantity dis- 
counts from its general advertising 
rates. 

This move was taken with the object 
of giving advertisers greater oppor- 
tunities to sell their products in 
America’s second largest market. 

Tribune milline rates are now lower 
than in 1920. 

This is the time to strike hard for 
sales in the Chicago market. Tribune 
space is available at new low cost. 
Tribune influence on the buying 
power of this area is unrivalled. 
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* * 
* * 
* July is a month in which resort * 
7 and trave / adi ¢ rtise rs de pe nd : 
* upon advertising to produce im- me 
* mediate, profitable business. The * 
4 Chicago Tribune carried 77 : 
* more resort and travel advertis- 
* ing during July this year than * 
4 any other Chi ago newspaper 2 
* * 
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Score: 4 to 4 


WHEY had names like Heinrich and Hans, 
| Erich and Franz, and they knew how to 
fight. Champions of Germany, they had come 


Eastern Advertising Office 
NEW YORK: 220 E. 42nd St. 


Southern Advertising Office 
ATLANTA: 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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Andy Gump... Moon Mullins... . Skeezix 
.. Tracy... Comics... Laughs 


Annie. 


four thousand miles to throw fists at the 
Golden Gloves champions of Chicagoland, in 
the Chicago Tribune’s second annual inter- 
national fights. 45,000 fans, the largest crowd 
in the history of amateur boxing, turned out 
to see what happened. They were not dis- 
appointed. When the Germans won the first 
three fights, it looked like a bad evening. But 
Americans named Rothier, Phagan, Wiater 
and Sutton took the next four. Finally Hein- 
rich Kohlhaas clipped Duffy Dvonch on the 
chin and the show was over. It was the largest 
crowd and the hardest fighting ever seen at a 
Chicago Golden Gloves event. 


REASONS WHY... 


EFORE a newspaper can sell anyone 

else’s goods, it has to sell its own. Before 
it can win acceptance for advertised products, 
it has to win acceptance for itself. These are 
reasons why advertisers have found that the 
Chicago Tribune wins results as no other 
Chicago newspaper can. Metropolitan Chi- 
cago is sold on the Tribune. People here not 
only buy far more copies of the Tribune than 
of any other Chicago newspaper, but they read 
the Tribune more ciosely, write to it more 
often, refer to it more frequently in con- 
versation, make it more 
a part of their daily lives. 


MY, ARQUETTE 
i and Joliet fore- 
saw its construction. 
LaSalle and the iron- 
handed Tonti dipped their 
paddles in the waters it 
would follow. Now the 


New England Advertising Office 
BOSTON: 718 Chamber of Com. Bldg. 
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Lakes-to-Gulf deep waterway i. 
almost complete, and soon all-water 
shipments between lake ports and 
New Orleans will be possible. 

In order to expedite the handling 
of commodities over this new trade 
artery, the Chicago Tribune has 
offered the use of its warehouse and 
docks on the Chicago river to the 
Inland Waterways corporation. 
Brigadier-General T. Q. Ashburn, 
chairman of the corporation, has 
accepted the offer. The Tribune 
warehouse will be utilized as a 
point of trans-shipmen. between heavy lake 
freighters and inland waterway barges. 
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**Gentlemen’s A greement”’ 


E important section of 

the Treaty of Lausanne 
was not made public by the 
signatory powers. But Jay 
Allen, Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent, obtained a copy of 
this ‘‘gentlemen’sagreement,” 
and flashed it to Chicago, where 
the Tribune printed it in toto. It was the 
first newspaper in America to do so. Through 
this scoop, the United States was informed 
of the full content and significance of the 
new treaty. 


DURING THE FIRST SEVEN MONTHS 
OF 1932, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE LED 
ALL CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS IN VOL- 
UME OF BEVERAGE ADVERTISING 


Jay Allen 


. . 


TOWER NOTES When the Eucha- 
ristic Congress was held in Chicago 
in 1926, James O’Donnell Bennett 
covered it for the Tribune ®@ A story 
he wrote about Cardinal O’Donnell, 
Primate of All Ireland, was reprinted 
in the recent special Eucharistic 
Congress edition of the Irish Daily In- 
dependent, Dublin ® The cranes that 
unload Tribune paper from paper- 
carrying ships are now safer, swifter 
and more simple to operate @ The 
Operator, sitting on the deck of the 
vessel he is unloading, controls the 
lifting and carrying machinery wit!i 
a portable control box. 


Western Advertising Office 
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THE MAN WHO 
BUYS FOR CAUSE 


—he reads Popular 
Mechanics Magazine 
Ei) 
he reads Popular 
Mechanics 
advertisements 
» 


he’s buying NOW 
® 


—make us prove it 
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MEN WHO HOLD THE PURSE STRINGS 
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@ This is addressed to the Owner, Sales Man- 
ager, Advertising Manager or Agency Contact.” 
- Whatever his title the time comes when he must 
drop expansion plans, postpone meetings, con- 
centrate everything upon “MAKE SALES NOW.” 
Today, “MAKE SALES NOW" is heard fre- 
quently. If the demand is made of you, seek the 
safe harbor of POPULAR MECHANICS Maga- 
zine, selling goods in profitable volume to half 
a million men RIGHT NOW. And we can prove it. 


These 500,000 readers of POPULAR 
MECHANICS Magazine do not buy it for 
fiction, fashion or politics. They are wide- 
awake men paying $125,000 each month for 
authentic news of invention, discovery and 
civilization’s progress. That $125,000 would 


ON ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS... 
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» 
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pay for 2,500,000 five cent fiction magazines. 

They read—and then they write: “Who makes 
it?” “Where can | get it?” “Is it on the market?” 
—What a gold mine for those who must MAKE 
SALES NOW!! 

We can prove the pulling power of POPULAR 
MECHANICS Magazine. We have undeniable 
evidence to deliver. If your goods will stand as 
close inspection as our records and you make 


things men use we can also deliver SALES NOW. 

August 20th is the closing date for the 
October issue. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, Pop- 
ular Mechanics Building. New York: Empire 
State Building; Detroit: General Motors Build- 
ing; Boston: 35 Newbury Street. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
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MAGAZINE 
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SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly, on the first and fifteenth, except in March and Octoher, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription are $4.00 a year in 
advance. Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. t, 


Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. August 15, 1932. 
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Wordworker 


When old markets crumble, and old 
methods fail—what then? 


One of my clients faced this problem. 
He was inclined to doubt that anything 
could be accomplished "in times like 
these." But, working together, we de- 
veloped a plan. The first mailing was 
made ten days ago. Yesterday the 
client telephoned to report Success. 
Orders and inquiries are coming in. 


Last week a St. Louis client wrote that 
he is getting 8.2 per cent orders on a 
$3.00 mail-order proposition which | 
developed. Sounds like the good old 
days," doesn't it? 


And perhaps this may suggest to you 
the advisability of bringing me into 
the picture on some of your merchan- 
dising problems. Let's talk it over! 


Yes, | sometimes "speak in public.’ My sched- 
ule provides for occasional speaking engage- 
ments before chambers of commerce, sales 
groups, luncheon clubs, credit associations, 
business letter clinics, etc. If you are inter- 
ested, a note indicating the date and type of 
meeting will bring a prompt response. 


"Have you written a book on letters?" is a 
frequent query. My Letter Laboratory (now 
in its fourth edition) is not precisely a book. 
It is an eighteen-section portfolio of letter 
data, indexed for ready reference. It presents 
and analyzes scores of letters that brought 
inquiries and orders; letters that opened new 
accounts and revived old ones; letters that 
gained the co-operation of dealers and whole- 
salers; letters that inspired salesmen and 
agents; adjustment letters; good-will letters— 
the whole range of business correspondence. 
The price is $7.50. We'll be glad to send 
you a copy on ten days’ approval. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P. O. Box 611 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Western Farmers’ 
1932 Purchases 


Way back there when time began, S. O. S. 
started blatting about the opportunity that 
the small town and farm fields offer for 
many a product not now advertising to 
these fields, and he has been harping on 
it with fair regularity ever since. Now, 
as conditions seem to grow worse and 
worse in cities, he has felt for some time 
that a really sound research study on the 
subject would reveal that the fixed costs of 
city living when compared with the ad- 
mittedly larger incomes enjoyed by many 
a city family even in normal times, would 
actually leave less to spend on nationally 
advertised products than would the same 
differential between small town or farm 
fixed expenditures for living, as compared 
with their net family incomes. 

He therefore started out to collect what- 
ever information existed in published 
sources on this score, and after a really 
thorough search of such_ well-known 
sources as the researches of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, of the Census, of 
Labor, etc., of all published books and of 
the farm paper and small town magazines, 
he has a still stronger conviction that this 
is the case, based on the meager informa- 
tion that he has managed to scrape together 
(with the aid of a capable part-time as- 
sistant, Miss Katherine B. Johnson, formerly 
of Toledo, Ohio, and at present editorial 
amanuensis to Professor Walter B. Pitkin, 
of Columbia University, who is now com- 
pleting a book on the subject of consumer 
buying attitudes). He is even on the verge 
of invading the private researches of manu- 
facturers, to see whether some _ hitherto 
unpublished material on this subject would 
be available to confirm or to contradict this 
general impression of his of a neglected 
market, an impression which he has found 
so hard to shake. If any reader has any 
information on this subject and would like 
to trade it for the data that have been 
gathered under S. O. S.’s eagle eye, we will 
welcome the exchange. For a real survey 
will some day be done along these lines, 
and the results may startle some of those 
complacent ignorers of the small town and 
farm markets who certainly want to find 
new markets of some kind with which 
to revive their shrinking sales figures. 


Just when S. O. S.’s thoughts have been 
running along these iconoclastic lines, along 
comes what seems to be one of the most 
complete studies of farm expenditures that 
have been published in recent years. Far too 
elaborate to permit of complete review in 
this column, it presents sixty-four closely 
packed sets of tables on Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Idaho and Utah farm ex- 
penditures on the following products: Am- 
munition, Arctics, Automobile Accessories, 
Automobile Tires, Baking Powder, Bat- 
teries (both Storage and Dry Cell), Bever- 
ages, Binder Twine, Brake Lining, Bran 
Products and Whole Bran, Packaged 
Breakfast Foods, Building Materials, 


and many others of equal variety and di- 
versity. 

The opening page of this 64-page com. 
pendium gives a 
picture of the gen- 
eral divisions into 
which this farm in- 
come of Montana, 
Utah, Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon 
($627,968,000) fell 
in 1929, i.e., food 
(bought) 26.7 per 
cent, clothing 15.5 
per cent, feed 9.1 
per cent, imple- 
ments, etc., 8.4 per 
cent, health mainte- 
nance 3.8 per cent, 
insurance 3.3 per 
cent, furniture 2.8 per cent, seed 1.9 per 
cent, electricity .7 per cent, toilet articles 
4 per cent, fertilizer .3 per cent, unclassi- 
fied 27.1 per cent. Figures are also given 
state by state for each of classifications. 

Under “Scope and Purpose of the Sur- 
vey,” i.e, to find out what the buying 
expectations are in 1932 and to ascertain 
whether there is any preference for specific 
brands by these farm families in these 
states, we find that responses were received 
from 1,350 out of 9,444 questionnaires 
mailed out to random selections from the 
mailing lists of the five farm papers in 
question, i.e., The Idaho Farmer, The Mon- 
tana Farmer, The Utah Farmer, The Wash- 
ington Farmer and The Oregon Farmer. 
And, as anyone who has been out through 
that part of the country will tell you, 
that’s quite a sizable group of farmers. 

The responses were sent to the Tabulat- 
ing Service Company in San Francisco for 
electrical tabulation. Breakdown of the 
responses showed that the smallest per- 
centage of county coverage in a state was 
that of Utah with 82.7 per cent, indicating 
the thoroughness of the blanketing of the 
section by the responses. 

A page on the estimated buying inten- 
tions of these farmers in 1932 certainly 
corroborates the impression that things are 
better off in the small town and country 
than they are in the city. For instance, 
projected figures indicate that this group 
of farmers alone intend the purchase of 
19,106 automobiles and 23,088 carpets and 
rugs in 1932. If we could plan on this 
type of buying intention in all .parts of 
the country, in ratio with the population, 
the back of the depression would surely 
be broken! 

Figures for each of approximately 100 
product classifications showing the demand 
for each product, and for each brand of 
each product represent some of the most 
interesting data that S. O. S. has seen this 
year. Get your copy of this report even 
if you have to clean out some deadwood 
to find a place for it in your already packed 
publishers’ data files. For this one has 
some real meat in it. Write the Associated 
Farm Papers, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or Steger Building, Chicago, or 
Sharon Building, San Francisco. 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 
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MAN AGEMEN T 


ANOTHER great national poll starts 


in August. Again The Literary 
Digest will uncover the people’s 
choice, this time for President of 
the United States. . . . One result is 
certain: The Digest itself will be a 
het-spot of national interest as the 
oracle best able to answer every- 
body’s question—‘“‘Hoover or 
Roosevelt?” 

All through the spring, The 
Digest’s 20,000,000 ballot poll on 
the wet-dry issue was rousing the 
public to a clearer view of a major 
problem. With that vote and with 
the coming vote, The Digest def- 
initely helps write the history of 
hectic 1932 — year of change and 


year of chance. 


THE 


SOUNDIN 6 - 


BOAR D 


WILL OF 


It is a titanic undertaking to thus 
The 


Digest receives, classifies and reports 


lift the lid from a nation. 


millions of “private opinions.” The 
proper conducting of such a poll 
requires its proper promotion — 
done by mail, in street cars and air- 
planes, in publication space and 
editorially. Time, effort, expense 
—and results! 

This is a Digest year, measured 
by conversation and by circulation 
and by returns to advertisers. The 
rising tide of interested readers per- 
mits us in an off-year to guarantee 
at least 1,400,000 average per week 
or rebate. 

Note, if you please, that this is a 
natural readership, built true to 
type by The Digest’s normal func- 
tion of testing and telling the will 
of the people. And every survey of 
readers shows them to be central- 
class citizens — interested in real- 
ities, active in business and com- 
munity life, always ready to buy 
and able to pay. 

Their responsiveness to advertis- 
ing is proved beyond doubt by the 


fact that their subscriptions are 


O F 
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THE PEE-PUL! 


secured by advertising—and they 
give us the largest reader-revenue 
of all magazines! 

Put the case for your product or 
service before this fair and gener- 
ous crowd. People are buying The 
Digest — they are reading it regu- 
larly, intently. They expect and 
get a feature issue every week, full 
of things they can’t afford to miss. 
... Can you afford to miss meeting 
them there? 

> @ * 
Quantity —1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed, “or rebate.” 
Quality—Readers self-selected by 
active interest in realities. 
Economy—Rates reduced 25%, to 
less than $2 per page per 1000. 


Class circulation at mass costs. 


LITERARY DIGEST 
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Philco’s 1931 Advertising Appropriation 


A STATEMENT was made in your publication that Philco 
claims 18 per cent of all radio advertising for the last year. 
This is apparently an error, because, as nearly as we can tell, 
Philco did approximately 81 per cent of the advertising last year. 


SAYRE M. RAMSDELL, Manager, Sales Promotion, 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


(Transposition of figures in the SALES MANAGEMENT article 
robbed Philco of 63 per cent of the ratio which should have been 
credited to them. Amendment is hereby made, Mr. Philco!—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Oh Come, All Ye People! 


| em nempige id had the pleasure of reading an article entitled 
“How to Commit Suicide by Cutting Prices,’ published in your 
periodical dated July 15, 1932. I think it is a splendid presenta- 
tion of a very timely subject, and wondered if perchance you had 
any reprints of this article available. If so, I would like to 
obtain approximately twenty-five copies. 


I. T. BENNETT, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Rome Manufacturing Company Division, 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 

Rome, New York. 


N the July 15 issue of your publication the article “How to 
Commit Suicide by Cutting Prices,’ by Mr. E. S. LaRose of 
che Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York, is 
quite timely. Will you kindly advise us the cost of obtaining 
100 reprints ? 
MILTON C. STERN, President, 
The Egry Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


HERE was a very interesting article in one of your recent 

issues by the comptroller of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, pertaining to the reduction of 
prices as compared with the loss of sales volume. . . . “Won't 
you kindly arrange to send us two additional copies? 


G. B. CLose, Sales Manager, 
Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


E would like to have about fifteen copies of your last issue 

containing the article, “How to Commit Suicide by Cutting 
Prices.’ We think the article an excellent one and wish to send 
it to all of our representatives and other parties that are always 
looking for lower prices. 


SIDNEY PIKER, Sales Manager, 
Hamilton Metal Products Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


HAT “‘suicidal” article in your issue of July 15 was so good 

that we sent our copy of SALES MANAGEMENT to a Client. 
Now we want one for another client and also a copy for our 
own files. Is that wanting too much? 


EsTEL WADE, Secretary to the President, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


| Brgy: senting enjoyed the article, “How to Commit Suicide 
by Cutting Prices, in the July 15 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. This is the exact theory I have been preaching for years 
and more than ever during the last two and one-half years. I 
would like each one of my salesmen to get a copy of this mag- 


azine. We will need a minimum of 50 copies to take care of 
Pittsburgh and branch house salesmen. 


J. J. McALEESE, President and General Manager, 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


(There’s no symphony half so sweet to an editor's ears as a 
chorus from his subscribers in answer to some article which has 
answered a great need. Early inquirers for reprints of “How 
to Commit Suicide by Cutting Prices’ were told that there were 
none available—however the demand finally swelled to the point 
where we hastened to an offset printer and begged him to turn 
out a quantity post-haste. These will be sold, as long as the 
supply lasts, for 4 cents a copy, stamps or cash with order.— 
THE Epirors.) 


S M’s Bank Debit Figures Service 


ie your issue of July 1, 1932, you mention figures on bank 
debits by cities for the various Federal Reserve Districts. 
Would you be so kind as to quote prices of a list of such figures? 


J. R. Woon, 
Lever Brothers Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT’S complete compilation of bank debit 
figures covers the 262 largest cities in the country and it is mailed 
to special subscribers on or about the 20th of each month, cover- 
ing transactions up to the end of the preceding month. In 
other words, figures for June are available July 20. The form 
of presentation is similar to the abridged list which we print in 
the first issue of each month—see page 114 of August 1 issue. The 
price set on these mimeographed releases is $10 a year, payable 
annually in advance, or $1 a month. This is a tentative and 
maximum price based on a production of 250 copies. If we 
sell more subscriptions, the price will be reduced to each sub- 
scriber.—THE EpIToRS.) 


Quick, Watson, Our Slide Rule! 


Y, my, your Mathematics Department editor is certainly in- 
dulgent with two of your esteemed contributors in your 
issue of July 15. 


In the absorbing article, ‘How to Commit Suicide by Cutting 
Prices,” on page 57, this sentence appears: “Will a cut of 10 
or 20 per cent in price have any noticeable effect on a market 
that has shrunk 1,200 per cent?’ It would appear that a market 
that has shrunk to this extent is certainly very near the vanishing 
point. Even a shrinkage of 100 per cent would be a lot. 

And then, in the article by Maxwell Droke on page 64, ‘‘Ad- 
justing the Direct Mail Budget to 3-Cent Postage.” In the very 
first paragraph Mr. Droke announces to the world that ‘with first- 
class postage upped to three cents—a flat increase of 3314 per 
cent—business is naturally beginning to sit up and take notice.” 

You and I, Mr. Editor, being very superior persons, of course 
know that this is really an increase of 50 per cent. 

I am really writing you this letter not at all in the spirit of 


criticism, but rather as an indication of how thoroughly your 
various articles are read. 


A. RAPHAEL, Sales Manager, 
The Lionel Corporation, 
New York City. 


(Our delight at your last paragraph is compensation for our 
embarrassment at what precedes it, Mr. Raphael. The 1,200 
matter should have been expressed fractionally, of course—not 
as a per cent. As for the postage matter, Mr. Droke’s copy is 
usually so dog-goned interesting that, lost in interest, we forgot 
to edit—THE Eprrors.) 
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Competition with Uncle Sam 


The current agitation concerning in- 
creased postal rates has served to turn 
the spotlight more effectively upon house- 
to-house distribution of advertising matter 
as a possible solution for retail merchants 
and others who seek to blanket a neigh- 
borhood, or an entire community. Now, 
however, comes a new situation which may 
threaten to disturb or curtail this time- 
honored method of distribution. 

The city commissioners of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, have 
lately passed, and 
Mayor Frank Hague 
upheld, an ordi- 
nance _ forbidding 
house-to-house dis- 
tribution of adver- 
tising circulars and 
handbills. The 
mayor told a group 
of protesting mer- 
chants, who urged 
abolition of the or- 
dinance, that in the 
past sneak thieves 
and other criminals 
have gotten into 
homes in the guise 
of handbill — dis- 
tributors, and that the act is intended as 
a protective measure against such maraud- 
ers. 

A similar bill was recently defeated in 
Oakland, California, and like legislation, 
we understand, is now pending in certain 
other communities. Distributors with 
whom I have discussed the situation pro- 
fess to see it as a concerted attack upon 
the various localized and home-distributed 
“shopping news” organs, which have been 
making some headway in a few of the 
larger cities. All in all, it is an inter- 
esting situation. 

The Advertising Distributors of Amer- 
ica, by the way, are planning a test case 
to determine if its members have the right 
to distribute monthly bills of utilities, de- 
partment stores, and others ordinarily em- 
ploying the mails. As I recently pointed 
out, the Post Office department has issued 
a warning that it would seek to prevent 
such action by firms seeking to avoid the 
new three-cent First Class postal rates. 


A Bit Dusty, but Good 


Dudley McNeill, of the Elgin Manufac- 
turing Company, sends me this collection 
letter, which was sent out by a retailer 
to a few customers with whom he was 
well acquainted. He tells me that seven 
of the nine persons addressed sent checks, 
with humorously sympathetic letters. The 
form is an old one—with some modern 
variations: 

“I wish to inform you that the present 
shattered condition of my bank account 
forces me to ask you for a check to cover 
the enclosed statement, for the following 
reasons: 

“My financial condition is due to the 


Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Scene from “The Beggar 
on Horseback”? 


A correspondent writes to me in 
a great pother, to know my opinion 
of the relative merits of block para- 
graphing versus the  indention 
method. ‘We had a heated execu- 
tive conference on this matter,” he 
tells me, “which lasted all morning, 
but were able to come to no agree- 
ment.” 

My opinion is that it is purely 
a personal matter. Both camps have 
their adherents, and for all I know 
or care, they are both right. More- 
over, anyone desiring my opinion of 
a group of executives that would 
spend a precious morning arguing 
over such a petty detail may have 
same by addressing this publication, 
and enclosing stamped envelope for 
reply. In writing, be sure to use 
either block or indented paragraph- 


ing. 


effects of the federal laws, bank failures, 
state laws, county laws, income laws, by- 
laws and outlaws that have been foisted 
upon an unsuspecting public. 

‘Through these various laws I have been 
held down, held up, sat upon, walked on, 
flattened, squeezed and broke until I do 
not know what I am, where I am, or why. 

“These laws compel me to pay a mer- 
chant tax, a real estate tax, light tax, 
property tax, gas tax, cigar tax, cigarette 
tax and school tax. 

“The government has so governed my 
business that I do not know who owns it. 

“I am = suspected, inspected, informed, 
required, commanded and compelled, until 
all I know is that I am supposed to pro- 
vide an inexhaustible supply of money for 
every known and unknown need, desire and 
hope of the human race, and because I 
refuse to do all this, I am ousted, cussed, 
discussed, boycotted, talked about, lied 
about, and robbed, and, unless I receive 
your check, I will be ruined. 

“The only reason I cling to life at all 
is the expectation that I will receive your 
check in the near future.” 


* OK Ok 


The Nash Tailoring people have a 
clever idea. Representatives are now 
carrying a diminutive masculine figure 
fashioned of cellophane. By placing this 
upon a sample swatch, the prospect can 
visualize just how the material will ap- 
pear when made into a suit. At least 
this is the theory. Personally, I am a 
skeptic. Invariably I select a pattern 
which I feel would be a trifle conserva- 
tive for an undertaker on professional 
duty. But when the suit is delivered it 
proves to be just the thing for a side- 
show barker, on a gay holiday at Coney 
Island. 
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Red Ones Still Stop "Em 


The United States Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, ever enterpris- 
ing and aggressive, has just published a 
new portfolio, titled “Offsetting the Effect 
of Three-Cent Postage.’’ Bulk mailers will 
find much of value in this new compila- 
tion. One suggestion in particular piques 
my interest: Instead of using a 11/-cent 
stamp on third-class mailings (or one-cent 
pre-cancelled, under Sec. 43514 P. L. & 
R.), conduct a test mailing with a penny- 
saver envelope and a red two-cent stamp. 
The theory here is that the red stamp still 
carries accumulated prestige. We subcon- 
sciously react to red-stamped mail as 
“first-class matter.” Red is still the color 
designated for first-class metered mail. 
Thus, on bulk mailings, a red stamp may, 
for all practical purposes, do the work of 
a three-cent purple one. 

You understand, this is not my idea, 
and I do not undertake to hazard an opin- 
ion as to whether it will work. But at 
any rate it certainly is worth a test by 
anyone whose mailings are large and 
budget limited. 

The United States Envelope people will 
doubtless be glad to send copies of this 
portfolio to interested executives. 

* 

This season there has been no “Sum- 
mer slump” in our volume of corre: 
spondence with subscribers. Letters for 
criticism are coming by every mail, 
bringing gladness to our heart, and a 
permanent stoop to the faithful postman. 
You might as well get in the swim. No 
admission charge. And free bathing 
suits for one and all. 


Paris-Bound Dollars 


Almost every week someone sends me a 
letter to criticize which is built around the 
theme of patronizing local industry. ‘Buy 
from us’ is the burden of their song, “be- 
cause we are a home-town outfit, and the 
money you spend stays right here at your 
own home.” 

It may be an unjust condition, but the 
fact remains that an appeal to patronize 
home industry is just about the stalest, 
flattest and most unprofitable argument a 
manufacturer or merchant can bring up— 
though almost all of the small ones use it 
at least once. 

In theory, it has all of the earmarks of 
a wow, but the average prospect is a selfish 
individual who cares for nothing except his 
own immediate interests. Once the money 
leaves his pocket, he doesn't care a whoop 
whether it lingers round Main street or 
takes a Cook’s tour of the world. Very 
often he isn’t even neutral. He has a defi- 
nite prejudice against “home” products. 
There is a feeling that if the thing is 
made right here in this neck of the woods 
it surely can’t amount to much. In many 
cases the prophet has neither honor nor 
profits at home. It is generally conceded 
to be the toughest of all markets. If you 
must play upon the “buy at home” theme, 
do so in a minor key. 


Sionificant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending August 15, 1932: 


e @ @ The SALES MANAGEMENT covers, front and 
back, dramatize what we consider the most significant 
trend—the extraordinary pick-up in sentiment which has 
swept the country in the past month. The doubters are 
saying, “Yes, but look at business. It hasn’t picked up 
yet.” 


@ @ @ Confidence always precedes by 30 to 60 days 
a pick-up in the physical volume of production and dis- 
tribution. Bad news is still to come, and it would indeed 
be miraculous if the commodity and security markets con- 
tinued to go up without relapses, but we believe that 
the worst is very definitely over, and that this. is the time 
to put on extra sales pressure in more advertising and 
more salesmen. 


e ee The New York stock market is the most im- 
portant national barometer of confidence, and better busi- 
ness follows, even if there is a time lag, on confidence. 
Nor should we overlook the practical effect of the rise 
in bonds and stocks upon the supply of credit actually 
available to the public. The appreciation from July 8 
to August 8 amounted to $10,000,000,000, and this means 
that depositors everywhere enjoy a substantial increase in 
their immediate borrowing power at the banks. 


e e e A New York banker is said to have advised 
friends a few weeks ago to lay aside liquid funds for 
three years’ living expenses and to put the remaining 
capital into equities. He thinks that money, as 
compared with commodities and stocks, will not be a 
desirable asset. 


e @e oe People differ on terms, but inflation (or 
reflation) is with us, and has been brought about by such 
moves as the easy money policy of the Federal Reserve, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Glass bill, 
which allows national banks to issue more currency against 
government bonds, and the proposed formation of a 
$50,000,000 banking corporation to advance funds for 
building up of raw-material inventories. 


@ e e It is stated on good authority that the plans 
call for further strengthening of commodity prices—live- 
stock, wheat, cotton—and to make these influence other 
commodities upward. 


e@ e e the rise in common stock prices is heartening, 
although to most people a reaction seems inevitable, but 
the bond market rise is more important, and will lead 
to new flotations, new construction, increased employment. 


@ @e e@ The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has prepared an interesting survey giving the order of 
upturn of various business indicators in the four most 
recent depressions. The sequence averages as follows: 
One, automobiles; two, foreign trade; three, construction ; 
four, coal; five, cotton; six, car loadings; seven, steel 
production; eight, pig iron. 


Commodity prices continued 
to gain during the fortnight. 
The Irving Fisher index 
moved to 61.1 from 60.8 
(the seventh consecutive weekly increase) ; the Bradstreet 


Barometers 


3 


food index, from its low point of $1.61 has moved to 
$1.74. 


e e e Car loadings remain low, but in the fortnight 
have shown slight gains. For the first half-year the Class 
I. railroads earned at the rate of 1.01 per cent on their 
property investment. For the latest news on salesmen’s 


mileage books see page 136. 


e@ ee The number of failures during the fortnight 
declined but the decrease of 4 per cent was much less than 
is normally expected at this time. As a result Bradstreet’s 
adjusted index rose to 171.5 per cent of the 1928-30 
average. 


e e@ e Steel operations continue below 20 per cent 
of capacity. A “break-even” basis for the industry is 
supposed to be about 35 per cent. Sentiment in the trade 
is cheerful. 


e@ @ e Cotton rose more than $5.00 a bale on August 
8 when the government forecast was released of a 1932 
production of only 11,306,000 bales. Earlier this year 
the crop was estimated as high as 14,000,000 bales. 


@ e@ e General Motors sales of new cars to consumers 
in July were 32,849 as compared with 56,987 in June 
and 85,054 in July last year. 


e e e Production of electricity for three consecutive 
weeks has improved its showing against last year. 


e e@ e The Irving Fisher index of business conditions 
in July was 49.2 per cent below normal. This was an 
improvement over the 49.8 in June and 50.6 in May. 


E; a ] S hi Bank clearings in 37 

leading cities showed 
inancla 1€S a gain of 37.7 per 
; cent over the preced- 
ing week—an increase more than double the normal sea- 
sonal increase. 


e@ e e The rise in currency outstanding in the same 
week was less than the three-year average, implying a 
decrease in hoarding. 


e e e Mutual savings banks of the U. S. A. gained 
72,468 net new accounts in the first six months, bringing 
the total to a high record of 13,432,139, despite the 
widespread unemployment and reduced individual earning 
power. 


@ e e Loans and investments of the big-city banks 
increased during the fortnight. That’s an important trend 
to watch. 


e e e Bank closings were fewer and almost as many 
reopened as were closed. 


e e@ e The current upswing in bonds is the fourth 


largest consecutive advance without a setback since 1915. 
The daily average upswing in the current increase is almost 
four times as large as in the most rapid of the previous 
swings. 


Earnings reports for 
the first six months 
contain more signs 


Black and Red 
of improvement than 


were expected. Some companies made more money than 


last year. Others, while still in the red, had a smaller 
deficit. Among those of both types are: 
Net Income 
1932 1931 

Lion Oil Refining ........ (d)$ 11,571 (d)$ 340,315 
Seahoatd Oil cs vcd ntaiss 374,810 18,238 
Shell Union Oil 6.6.66. 6sew:. (d) 2,935,426 (d) 20,959,506 
Simms Petroleum we.eee (d) 287,158 (d) 1,699,653 
Standard Oil of Cal. ....... 6,916,544 5,643,968 
ATs REBUT: foo siete ccs -ccils > 43,171 (d) 18,116 
American Commercial Alcohol 244,405 (d) 42,941 
Gontinental. Oil 2.0.0... (d) 256,502 (d) 6,528,841 
Eureka Vac. Cleaner ....... 18,420 (d) 313,582 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ...... 57,701 (d) 281,436 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 48,130 (d) 172,092 
Tidewater Assoc. Oil ..... 2,099,700 (d) 1,077,464 
U.S. Indus. Alcohol ...... 32,967 (d) 527,287 


e e e Better prices for oil and alcohol turned the 
tide for several companies in the list above. General 
Cigar, on the other hand, cut its prices but by aggressive 
salesmanship and promotion secured for itself a larger 
share of the cigar market and its first half earnings of 
$783,933 compare favorably with $913,877 in the 1931 
period. 


e@ ee The National City Bank has compiled com- 
parative half-year earnings reports for 250 corporations 
which show a decline of 87 per cent from last year. The 
net profits are shown after depreciation, taxes, interest 
and other charges and reserves: 


Net Profits Per 

Half Year Cent 

No. Industry 1931 1932 Change 
3 Amusements ..........- $ 9,253 $ 6,337 —31.5 
1 Auto—General Motors 85,865 15,019 —82.5 
10 Auto—Other .......... 7.183 cl): 720330 aeccos 
16 Auto Accessories ....... 7067 (d).3;180 ws 
So iw nieerde rude 16,753 13,861 —17.3 
6 Building Materials ...... (d)2,080 (d) 4,961 _....... 
13 Shemicals ...d0...s0.«000% 47,694 25,972 —45.5 
a Ue! eae ee ere 
7 Drugs and Sundries ..... 19,844 4,824 —75.7 
10 Electrical Equipment .... 17,775 603 —96.6 
20 Food Products—Misc. ... 48,176 33,697 —30.1 
9 Household Goods ...... 2.429 (d) 2644 ives 
1 Iron and Steel—U. S. Steel 14,156 (d)36,671 ..... 
19 Iron and Steel—Other ... 2,480 (d)24,777 ...... 
S MaGihery | «csc sn0e csi 6029 {d) 657 §..«. 
9 Merchandising ......... 6,095 (d) 805 ..... 
10 Mining, Non-ferrous .... 1,327. (d) 1,873 ..... 
7 Paper Products ......... 2,305 291 —87.4 
10 VRACDIENI cals css eends (d) 4,705 5,576 ue 
4 Railway Equipment .....(d) 70 (d) 1694 ..... 
OM. 8S oiler sacsSiaw ss 1.751 183 —89.5 
4 Restaurant Chains ....... 2,495 801 —67.9 
PE inxs dpeance 2,435 1,648 —32.3 
WNNORS- 4646.s606sestes aoe 6,832 3,722 —45'5 
ge: Coc ne ee ee 1705 G2) 422 seuss 
5 Tobacco (Cigars) ....... 1,384 737 —46.7 
47 Miscellaneous .......... 27,449 15,593 —43.2 
“2 OM CCC) a eae $332,110 $42,950 —87.1 

d—Delficit. 


Despite declining produc- 

tion and a continued lag in 
Sales Curves retail sales, a wave of op- 

timism is sweeping over the 
automobile industry. Registrations of new cars in July 
were off about 30 per cent from June. 


@ @ @ Dun's Review says, ‘Buying has made unex. 
pected gains in a number of wholesale markets with sales 
volume in several instances reaching the largest total for 
any week of the current year.” 


e ee A month and a half ago a large textile mill 
closed down for the summer. What was believed to be 
a three months’ stock was on hand. But in three weeks 
the stock was almost entirely sold and the mill reopened 
hurriedly and is operating on a full-time schedule. 


@ e e Sales of Loft, Inc., for the half-year increased 
7.5 per cent in dollar volume over last year. Their news. 


paper expenditures were increased 35 per cent during the 
period. 


e e@ e Chain store reports for July show about the 
same losses from last year as in June: 
Per Cent 
CE ceblkvneriwerecsieeadawe es dec. 13.9 
be... OTTO EEE TOT "2.6 
cen ogy Began ag EE COE OTe "6,2 
eR POPE, 6 cn sod vsescnescnesens ~° ie 
MEE. ius Kone eVeL ee kleaeevananss ” 10.6 
DE cchacuwin inpeerageeeewne sas ~ 236 
Ne Nee raeeesnee seinen nunieaxece es ~ a 
Montgomery Ward ................0.. " 729 
Western Auto Supply ...........0050.. " 29 
i nT eer eee "143 


The combined Ringling circuses 
made 25 per cent more profit in 
July this year than last. Reasons: 
a better and more expensive prod- 
uct and an increased advertising budget. 


Potpourri 


@ e@ e Wall Street brokerage houses called ten thou- 
sand clerks back to work last week; the price of Stock 
Exchange seats has practically doubled in one month. 


e e@ e The president of the Iowa Pearl Button Com- 
pany, Muscatine, Iowa, put his four factories on a capacity 
basis the first of the month and announced, ‘‘For at least 
sixty days we are going to forget about profit and con- 
centrate on the benefit to the community from employment 
and — increased buying power.” He added that 
if thousands of small factories followed suit the depression 
would be broken. 


@ @ @ General Motors is making an experiment in 
dealer consolidation in two Michigan cities to determine 
whether it may be possible to replace weak dealerships 
with strong ones handling several G. M. cars. The plan 
is understood to contemplate placing Buick, Pontiac and 
Oldsmobile franchises in the hands of one dealer in each 
territory. Sponsors of the plan believe that a dealer who 


is making money will provide better facilities for repairing 
and servicing cars. 


@ @ e@ Reports of wage and salary increases are begin- 
ning to straggle in, although the trend is toward spreading 
employment among a larger number of workers. This 
past week the Stehli Silk Mills, in Lancaster, Pa., gave 
their 1,200 workers a 10 per cent pay increase, and in 
Akron the salaried employes of the India Tire and Rubber 
Company were repaid the full amount of a 20 per cent 
wage reduction imposed last January. 


@ e e Bookings of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
showed another moderate decline in July, but scrap mar- 


kets, which usually anticipate an upturn in steel production, 
showed advances last week. 
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HEN the “blue : : in these few years. The 
om- devils” of depres- Did yo Soap wad too, skim the Coane $10,000-and-up aii had 
city sion reached the of the market during the boom years? become pretty well saturated. 
east mr: a insurance end —and then discover that since 1929 Reduced salaries and income 
on- of their business, agency ex- . from investments had cut 
wae 1) anes dae li Matta In. cream has been mighty scarce? Te sees penepects 
that | surance Company faced their Travelers Insurance Company recently __ in this field (even though life 
sion toughest problem of a decade. decided that the small policy holder  imsutance and savings bank 

As a result of reduced pay- P y deposits were about the only 
' rolls and commodity stocks the WaS No longer to be despised. So they “values” which the depression 
— — = other wer had rana “68-Day Trail Blazer Campaign” - _ pena oree — 
aturally been going off since; ’ > . a lot of the little fellows o 
ups the depression ad but life 1% honor of the ares —* 68th birth- the ’twenties had become the 
- insurance, until then, had been | day—and during the period more than pig fellows of the ‘thirties— 
a | Nell_-maintained. The com- doubled the volume closed during the and Travelers men, by their 
a pany and its 7,400 agents— fi h re Teel failure to nurse them along 
: 0) all of whom sold a variety of irst € ree months of this year. MEINE, from infancy, perhaps had not 
ng a ge. in the first week alone, 2,561 applications made the most of the “fe 
ne belief that while there’s . tunities. Always, in goo 
ma life to be sold there’s hope for $16,324,250 were turned in. inceeuadall ll a Bs ne 
ing But when life sales started little prospects than there are 
ty to lop off at the beginning of the year only in new forms of insurance but in big. The Travelers executives believed 
na something had to be done about it. new sales strategy to put them over. that many of these little prospects 
. There was evidence that sales repre- In the ‘twenties, when general busi- could be convinced of the investment 
as sentatives of the company were be- ness was brisk, Travelers advised its and protection value of insurance at 
a ginning to think that most of their | men to concentrate the life part of this time and that their agents could 
good prospects had disappeared from their work on $10,000-and-up policies, be stimulated in the process. 
the face of the earth. Morale went for owners and managers of businesses The company set out to cultivate 
on down—and energy with it. and for people who were then able this broader field. Even if the new 
ar- Now Travelers for 68 years has to live comfortably off the income program succeeded in doing little else 
yn, prided itself on its ability to meet and = from investments. than to yank that feeling of futility 
make the best of every sort of condi- But last spring’s board of strategy out of their agents, the executives be- 
tion. The company has pioneered not decided that conditions had changed _ lieved that it would be eminently 
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worth their while. 

But the company did more than 
that. It proceeded to outline a defi- 
nite plan and a definite objective, and 
to provide the incentive and the 
material to 
make the plan 
effective. 

April 1 was 
April - Fool’s 
Day to every- 
body else, but 
to Travelers 
people it repre- 
sented the six- 
ty-eighth anni- 
versary of the 
issuance of the 
first policy by 
their company. 
It would be a 
good time to start something. So 
they prepared a ‘“68-Day Plan.” In 
the 68 working days between April 1 
and June 20 every agent was to set as 
his objective the sale of $68,000 of 
life insurance. 

This objective, of 
course, was pretty high. 
It implied an annual vol- 
ume for each of the men 
of about $250,000. Thére 


Lewis and Clark on 
the Northwest Trail 


are not many quarter- 
million life insurance 
salesmen in the country 
just now. But $68,000 


was thought to be the 
most appropriate figure. 
So that was the agent’s 


goal. Fitch’s Steamboat 
Moves blaze a trail which, dili- 


The event was to be a 
“Trail Blazer Program.” 
This implied both the blazing of 
trails to new prospects and of cutting 
a way out of the general chaos. Be- 
cause life insurance companies cannot 
offer valuable prizes, either in mer- 
chandise or money, the only extra 
incentive (aside from the commissions 
on the additional business that might 
be brought in!) was to be a small but 
mysterious souvenir for those who sold 
their full $68,000 in this period. 

On March 25 an ordinary postcard 
was sent to every agent. The only 
thing on it was a large and mysterious 
“68.” ““Something’s up!” thought the 
agents, and began to feel a faint 
quiver of life again. A few days later 
a Trail Blazing poster was sent to 
every agency and a message to every 
agent. The posters were not exhibited, 
however, until April 1, nor did the 
messages reach the men until that date. 

Meanwhile, some twenty of the 
company executives had left Hartford 
to hold meetings on the morning of 
April 1 with agents in various parts 
of the country. They were breakfast 
meetings—scheduled for eight o'clock. 


But the agents, curiosity keen, were 
there ahead of time. Nine hundred 
and eighty men from nineteen agencies 
attended the New York breakfast, at 
the Astor. Everyone was there by 
half-past seven. One hundred and 
eighteen men from Akron, Youngs- 
town and Coshocton, as well as from 
Cleveland, braved snow and ice, to 
get to the Cleveland Hotel before 
eight o'clock. San Francisco had an 
early-rising guest speaker in the per- 
son of “Daniel Boone.” 

In keeping with the pioneer spirit, 
the program was simple: The execu- 
tives told the men that for the sake 
of their families, their company and 
their clients they wanted them to take 
hold of things again: to set as their 
objectives $68,000 of new life busi- 
ness signed by June 20. Each was 
asked to dig up at least fifteen live 
prospects each week. They were 
given small “68” buttons for their 
lapels. There was no circus stuff nor 
fireworks. Just the immediate objec- 
tive, the direct incentive 
and the plan. 

The top executives, of 
course, could not contact 
personally with all the 
men through these meet- 
ings. But all Travelers 
agents received a message 
at that time from H. H. 
Armstrong, vice-president 
in charge of agencies. 
“We believe,” Mr. Arm- 
strong told them, “that 
Travelers men can again 


gently followed, will lead 
back to the broad highway of pros- 
perity.” The men were asked to 
“revisit and resolicit all possible elig- 
ible policyholders”—of life, casualty 
and other forms; to “‘analyze their 
needs, and explore the possibilities 
for adequate coverage to suit present- 
day circumstances.” But they were 
asked also to make at least 25 per cent 
of all calls 
during this 
period on new 
prospects. And 
each of the 
thousands o f 
Travelers St Sa . 
Olicyholders |halpMA Siren tea 
oo to be re- aio bei i 
quested to penning 
provide the 
names of at 
least three 
prospects. The 
company 
would cooper- 
ate by sending a personal letter, signed 
by the district branch manager, to 
every policyholder on the list, in an- 
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The Completion of 
the Iron Trail 


ticipation of the agent’s call, and to 
every prospect whose name was 
suggested. 

The men started in. The pioneer- 
ing spirit had caught them. As one 
agent received his button he asked: 
“What do I do when I make my 
$68,000?” 

“Turn it upside down and shoot 
for $89,000,” was the reply. 

One Syracuse agent, 71 years old, 
decided it would be more appropriate 
to make his quota $71,000. 

They ventured forth—and a lot of 
them discovered some things. A Salt 
Lake City agent made his $68,000 in 
the first 24 hours. When a prospect 
in Minneapolis succumbed he paid 
his premium to the agent in 163 cold 
hoarded dollars from the bureau 
drawer. 

In the process of selling the “boss,” 
a Chicago agent noticed that the boss’ 
secretary had become interested. He 
came out with applications from both. 

Some of the men appropriated the 
slogan of the U. S. Postoffice Depart- 
ment: ‘‘Neither snow nor rain nor 
hail nor night can stay these couriers 
from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” The grasshoppers 
last year were supposed to have 
picked Sioux 
Falls, South 
Dakota, and 
vicinity pretty 
clean. But one 
agent there 
produced 
$64,303 of 
new life busi- 
ness in one 
week, “I feel,”’ 
said the Sioux 
Falls agericy 
manager, in 
reporting to 
the home 
office, “that if life insurance can be 
written in this territory, it can be 
written anywhere.” 

A Newark agent called on a pros- 
pect at eight in the evening. He was 
told that the prospect had gone to a 
theatre and would not be back until 
midnight. The agent came back at 
midnight—-and left at one a.m. with 
an application for a $10,000 policy. 

Weekly posters from the home 
office carried along the trail-blazing 
and “68” ideas. The Trail Blazer, a 
weekly newspaper, was sent out, giv- 
ing the records of individual men— 
recording their challenges and their 
conquests. The newspaper was full 
of names. J. O. Hoover, superintend- 
ent of agencies, is an old newspaper 
man. He knows the stimulating 
effect on an individual when he sees 

(Continued on page 163) 
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THE TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC COMPANY 


{SUBSIDIARY OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO.) 


GENERAL OFFICES 
100-400 CLARK AVE. 


SEFR EGET. 


MIicHIGAN 


To All Branch Managers: 


URING the past three years, when Timken 
has been conservatively advancing to a 
position of leadership in the industry, it 
naturally has been necessary for us to 
make frequent changes in our managing personnel. 

As all of our old-timers in the organization know, 
all of the managers of the past who have suffered 
by these changes have been given more than a fair 
chance to make good, and have been relieved of 
their positions only after, as a general rule, a 
minimum of one year’s trial, behind which every 
effort was expended in their behalf. In many in- 
stances we have procrastinated as long as two years 
before becoming disheartened and reaching the con- 
clusion that our efforts were in vain. 

If every man who suffered in this way were to 
speak the truth, he would have to admit that he 
was given a much longer opportunity to make good 
than he would have a right to expect in any similar 
circumstance. 

At the present time, with business conditions 
affecting us as they have during the past two 
months, I rather imagine that some of you may 
wonder how long we are going to put up with 
conditions in your locality, or, in other words, how 
long will you be able to carry on in your present 
position before the ax falls. It is my personal 
opinion that if each and every one of you could 
receive a certain kind of assurance it might ease 
your own mind in a personal way and enable you 
to go about your work with a greater feeling of 
security. 

Consequently, I am going to give you this as- 
surance, with the hope that it will stimulate you 
to a greater enthusiastic interest in your work and 
enable you to put more force behind your directing 
and supervisory duties in the field. 

Here it is: At the present time we feel that 
our branch managing personnel is stronger than it 
has ever been at any time in the past. There may, 
of course, be failures—naturally there will be—but 
at this time we are satisfied that every one of our 
branches is as well equipped with managing per- 
sonnel as it is possible for us to secure. We do 
not at this time have a single change in mind, so 
if any of you are spending any of your time these 
days wondering how soon someone is going to hop 
into your branch for the purpose of checking you 


out, please relax and get that thought out of your 
head immediately. 

We all hope that we can continue for many 
years to come on this kind of a ‘platform’ so that 
we will all be together just that much longer, 
enjoying the fruits of the efforts that we are now 
exerting. 

In order for you to place us in a position where 
we will not be forced to change our minds, there 
is only one thing for you to do, and that is con- 
stantly and conscientiously to place yourselves 
behind the sales promotion plan that the company 
is constantly advocating. During the past few weeks 
I have spent the major portion of my time analyzing 
the requirements of you and your salesmen in the 
field, and, while we will offer additions and new 
ideas to our merchandising plan from time to time, 
I am frank to confess that at this time I cannot 
find any point that neéds strengthening, except a 
constant, close supervision of salesmen in the field, 
which is strictly a branch manager’s first and most 
important duty. 

We need your cooperation more today than ever 
before, just as you need ours. I hope that each 
and every one of you will never hesitate to write 
me personally at any time you feel that you have 
an idea worthy of consideration. Criticize us, too, 
if you feel that your criticisms can be properly 
classed as constructive ones. Just remember that 
we are all human, and, regardless of the position 
we hold, we need the support of others to assist 
us in standing straight and constantly going for- 
ward against the opposition that we will always 
meet in a popular business such as selling oil 
burners. 

During the last few days these thoughts occurred 
to me to the point where I became convinced that, 
in a few instances at least, some of you may have 
been worrying about what might happen to you if 
your sales did not immediately increase. If you 
do your job well, as well as you know you should, 
you are bound to get results. Just keep in mind 
that two minds are better than one, and we are 
offering ours to you free of charge. 

I sincerely hope that this little message will be 
the means of renewing your enthusiasm and your 
courage to the end that we will see an immediate 
reaction in your sales results, commencing without 
any delay. 


E. V. Walsh, 
General Sales Manager. 


Mr. Walsh Reassures His Salesmen: Fear ot losing their jobs is giving more salesmen the 
“heebie-jeebies” right now than any other factor in the whole business situation. Here's the way 
one sales manager put new confidence into the hearts of his men—and, incidentally, took the 
perfect opportunity thus created to ask them to dig into their territories with renewed vigor. A 
salesman’s confidence in himself, his company and his product is what builds sales. And Mr. 


Walsh certainly knows how to create it! 


Cheap Goods, Red Ink and 
Dilapidated Good Will 


not know of a successful manu- 

facturing enterprise that has not 

been built up by producing goods 
of quality and value. That is why I 
consider with apprehension and alarm 
the widespread chiseling on prices that 
inevitably results in deterioration of 
quality. Most of the big distributors 
in the country, it appears, have de- 
termined to buy only goods on which 
the manufacturer meets his views as 
to price—regardless of profit—and 
the manufacturer, if he sells at the 
distributors’ prices, tries to avoid fail- 
ure by cheapening the quality of his 
products. This chiseling is dominat- 
ing a large part of the buying in all 
industries, and there is nothing more 
demoralizing to good business. 

There is no doubt that, early in the 
depression, a considerable portion of 
the public turned to the cheapest 
goods of all kinds. But long before 
the fall of 1929, the buyers of most 
of the distributing concerns were de- 
manding the lowest possible prices re- 
gardless of quality. 

“We don’t care anything about 
quality,” they told us many times, “as 
long as the goods will pass the Gov- 
ernment’s pure food inspection.” And 
on the subject of quality, the pure 
food laws allow a wide latitude in the 
manufacture of most foods, including 
our own lines of spices, teas, flavoring 
extracts and condiments. 

Now the tide has turned. That 
part of the public which bought the 
cheapest goods has found that there 
is no economy in cheapness. By stick- 
ing to our policy of manufacturing 
goods of quality my company lost 
some volume two or three years ago; 
but the business is coming back to us. 
Two of our competitors who took the 
low quality business at very low prices 
have failed, and everywhere we see 
signs of the reestablishment of goods 
of quality and value in the public 
favor. 

The manufacturers who cheapened 
quality to meet the demands of buyers 
for low prices now find that the pub- 
lic has lost faith in their goods and 
trade-marks. The financial men who 
organized great combinations are find- 
ing that there is no value in any trade- 
mark or trade name that is not 
supported by the quality and value of 


L: all American industry, I do 


the goods. The experience of my 
company and all others proves that 
the manufacturer's greatest asset is his 
reputation for a stabilized quality with 
the public. 

Five or six years ago, for instance, 
a manufacturer of high quality cakes 
who had been our customer for many 
years sold out to one of the combina- 
tions. He had built up a fine reputa- 
tion and a very large business with a 
good profit by producing cakes of the 
best quality. 

For some months the new manage- 
ment continued to buy our products. 
Then the buyer informed us that we 
would have to meet the prices quoted 
by other flavoring extract and spice 
manufacturers, if we wanted to con- 
tinue to sell them. We explained 
that it would be 
impossible to meet 
the prices without 
seriously reducing 
the quality, which 
we did not care to 
do. 

So the new man- 
agement bought 
the cheaper flavor- 
ings. As an ex- 
ample, they paid 
$1.75 a gallon for 
synthetic vanilla, 
instead of $6.00 
for a high grade of 


influence. Using the best ingredients, 
the cost of flavoring a large cake is 
only about three or four cents. When 
the cheapest flavorings are used the 
saving is not much more than one to 
two cents, except in the case of vanilla, 
and yet for “economy” of the kind 
many manufacturers are jeopardizing 
their business. 

A great many experiences of the 
kind have been brought to our atten- 
tion, and in not a few instances the 
deterioration of quality, due to price 
chiseling, is tending to deplete entire 
industries. As an example, consider 
the manufacture of mayonnaise. The 
demand for lower and lower prices on 
this product has been the cause of 
deterioration of quality to such a 
degree that the total volume is not 
going ahead as it 
should. 

Not so many 
years ago, mayon- 
naise was solely the 
product of the 
kitchens of _ the 
homes of the coun- 
try. Then an en- 
terprising — small 
manufac turer 
found that he 
could _ profitably 
produce and dis- 
tribute the dressing 
locally. Others 


genuine extract of BY promptly started to 
= —, - WILLOUGHBY M. manufacture 

ey made similar mayonnaise in 
substitutions McCORMICK other cities, and 
throughout their President, within a few years 


extracts and spices. 

Last year, we 
learned, the plant 
lost one quarter of 
a million dollars in volume in this 
line alone. Of course, the manage- 
ment blamed the depression; but it 
is significant that the volume began 
to decline in the spring of 1929, just 
a few weeks after the change to cheap 
ingredients was made. Furthermore, 
several other manufacturers of fine 
cakes who are still using flavorings of 
quality have been able largely to main- 
tain their volume. 

It is incomprehensible to us that 
any manufacturer of foods would 
cheapen the flavor of a food product, 
when the flavor is the principal selling 
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McCormick & Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


a new industry had 
been developed 

The home-made 
product was not 
always a success, and housewives 
found the manufactured mayonnaise 
uniform in quality and economical to 
use. Therefore, the business grew, 
larger manufacturers began to produce 
mayonnaise and to distribute it na- 
tionally. 

With the development of so-called 
mass distribution, mayonnaise was 
frequently used as a loss leader because 
of the popularity of the product. 
Then began the pressure on the manu- 
facturers for lower and lower prices. 
The big buyers had to have a product 
that would undersell the prices of 


@ Manufacturers who weakened in the 
face of rampant price chiseling, and 
who made drastic cuts in the quality of 
their products, have learned a bitter and 
expensive lesson. For the vogue for 
cheapness lasted only long enough for 
the public to discover that cheap goods 
were dear at any price. 
toward quality appeal is already evident. 


Photo by 
Underwood & 
Underwood 


So many consumers have been 
“stung” on purchases bought 
on a price appeal that they are 
growing more and more sus- 
picious of merchandise that 
has nothing to recommend it 
except its low price. 


their competitors. They threatened to 
manufacture their own private brands, 
demanded advertising and other al- 
lowances, and in numerous other ways 
beat down the prices of the manufac- 
turers. 

Today, as a consequence, it is im- 
possible to manufacture a high grade 
mayonnaise at the market price. The 
smaller buyers have been educated by 
the manufacturers to demand a low 
price, and they are satisfied with any 
old quality if the product can be used 
to meet price competition. Many 
brands that were of excellent quality 
a few years ago are now deplorably 
lacking in the characteristics that made 
them popular, and if the industry con- 
tinues to drift downward some day 
it will have to make a new start. 

A rapidly increasing number of 
women, it appears, finding that they 
can no longer buy a satisfactory may- 
onnaise, are now buying a cheaper 
dressing—known as salad dressing. 
Incidentally, many are reverting to the 
home making of mayonnaise, and this 
loss of volume will soon constitute a 
serious problem for the established 
manufacturers. 

Not only is the volume decreasing, 


The trend 


but the cost of selling is increasing, 
as a result of the price chiseling. 
Recently several large manufacturers 
cut the discount to wholesalers, in an 
attempt to meet the demands of re- 
tailers. But the wholesaler cannot get 
his cost out of the curtailed new dis- 
count, and he is, quite naturally, 
obstructing the distribution of the 
product. 

You can force competition to close 
its doors or put it out of business en- 
tirely with prices below cost, but as 
soon as a higher market price shows it 
a profit you will find it bobbing up 
in business again, and more deter- 
mined than ever to get a share. Since 
the big manufacturers must make up 
their losses when they rid themselves 
of competition, they will find that the 
little fellows will come back at the 
rate of two to one because of the en- 
couragement of long profit. It has 
been so in the past in many other in- 
dustries. 

Nothing could be more injurious to 
an industry than the dog-eat-dog 
policy that attempts to put competi- 
tion out of business by cutting prices. 
Those who try it inevitably find them- 
selves weaker after the fight, and many 
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of them regain their sanity only to 
realize that they are facing failures. 

The instances I have mentioned are 
not recalled merely for the purpose of 
making a story. They are typical of a 
great many. I know of hundreds of 
products that have seriously deterior- 
ated in quality under the pressure of 
price chiseling, and I am familiar with 
several industries in which a condi- 
tion similar to that of the mayonnaise 
industry exists, and due to the same 
cause. 

The cure, the solution of the prob- 
lem, does not have to wait until the 
depression is over, because we shall 
always have depressed manufacturing 
companies as long as their managers 
fail to put into practice the principles 
of good merchandising. It is not pos- 
sible to solve the problem by carrying 
on the prevailing price competition. 
Nor can the individual manufacturer 
approach a solution as long as he al- 
lows his big distributors to dictate 
their own terms and prices for this 
merchandise. 

The price chiseling must stop, 
or the country will retard normal 
recovery. You can’t expect the 

(Continued on page 159) 


ail Associations Say They 
ill Consider Rate Action 


for formal consideration, 


air lines. 


commercial travelers. 


and individual road officials. 


Developments in Sales Management’s 
Program for the Establishment of a 
2-Cent Mileage Rate for Salesmen 


1. As a result of SaLEs MANAGEMENT’s opening the dis- 
cussion concerning mileage rate books, several passen- 
ger associations have agreed to docket the proposal 


2. There is revealed in correspondence with railroad offi- 
cials a definite lack of appreciation of mileage books for 
salesmen as a builder of freight business. 


3. Pan American Airways have called the attention of 
the editors to the fact that they are now offering 
quantity rates—especially interesting because of the 
growing competition the railroads are facing from the 

The younger industry has obviously been 

quicker to see and utilize an opportunity. 


4. SaLEs MANAGEMENT continues to receive quantities 
of letters from sales executives who indicate definitely 
the need of all types of business for lower rates for 


5. The article in the August 1 issue, following up our 
editorial of July 15, was sent to the twenty key rail- 
road presidents previously contacted, and to the execu- 
tive in charge of freight for those same roads. In 
addition, it was sent to a long list of minor associations, 


mercial 


] SALES MANAGEMENT’s straightforward edi- 
torial of July 15 (see page 161 for reprint 
of text)—pointing out that business was be- 
ing severely handicapped by the high war-time 
transportation rates as these rates affect com- 
travelers—brought an 
round of applause from the magazine’s read- 
ers. Please refer to your August 1 issue for 
the article which followed our first editorial. 


emphatic 


(For a reprint of the editorial of July 15, 
reproduced with this article and referred 
to frequently in the following text, see 
page 161. Special attention of all readers 
is also called to the announcement printed 
in the box on page 138.) 


UNDREDS of letters testify 

that SALES MANAGEMENT 

struck close to the hearts of 

sales executives all over the 
country when, with a forceful editorial 
in the July 15 issue, we entered a plea 
for a two-cent mileage rate from the 
railroads for salesmen.* 

It was pointed out that the present 
wartime rates have held selling costs 
at such a disproportionately high level 
that many salesmen have been taken 


*As was pointed out in the follow-up article 
which appeared August 1, such a special rate 
would have to be offered to all quantity travelers 
in order to come within the present commerce 
law—however, salesmen eneahae constitute the 


largest class under the head of mileage customers. 


Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad 
Mileage Books for Salesmen 
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crippling and obstructing 
personal sales activity in 
the field the present rate 
policies have not only 
contributed materially to 
the depressed condition 
of general business, but have aggra- 
vated unemployment and have robbed 
the railroads of the revenue from 
thousands of tons of freight haul- 
age business which they might 
have had—and might have now, 
if rates were reduced. 

For salesmen are the creators not 
only of orders for their own firms, but 
of freight business for the roads. The 
majority of the correspondence SALES 
MANAGEMENT has had with railroad 
officials on the matter of a special rate 
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@ The Editorial that Drew 
the Plaudits of Hundreds 


for quantity travelers has revealed an 
astonishing lack of appreciation of this 
important fact. 

Mindful of the battle which took 
place in the early ‘twenties over the 
interchangeable mileage ticket propo- 
sition, the railroad officials remember 
its discussion solely as a passenger traf- 
fic problem and placidly regard it as 
a closed chapter in railroad history. 
But it is not a closed chapter, and a 
few railroad officials have awakened to 

(Continued on page 138) 
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More Sales Executives Join in Plea for 
Mileage Rate for Salesmen 


By J. C. Ryan 


Sales Manager, 
Ross Manufacturing Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Your editorial, “Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad Mileage 
Books for Salesmen,” in the July 15 issue is very timely 
and, so far as our company is concerned, a subject of 
considerable importance. 

We have four territories that make traveling a very 
expensive affair. On account of the excess railroad fare 
we have had to eliminate one of the territories, cut down 
on another and combine the other two. If we could buy 
interchangeable mileage books at two cents a mile, good 
for six months and for 2,500 or 3,000 miles, we could 
put on two more men and allow two others now out to 
cover their territory oftener. We also believe that in a 
couple of other territories it would be cheaper to use the 
railroad and rent cars in the larger cities. 

In the first six months of this year I have traveled 
about eight thousand miles, at least six thousand of them 
on railroad trains, and what particularly burns me up is 
to have the railroad agent ask if I want a round-trip 
ticket. I know the reason for this question, but to relieve 
my feelings I ask him why. He then tells me I could 
return for twenty-five cents or a dollar more than the 
regular one-way fare. 

While it is hardly fair to pick on the agent, I cannot 
resist telling him what I think about it. I tell him that 
the railroads ought to clean their own houses before look- 
ing for relief from the various kinds of competition they 
are encountering; that dragging people out of their homes 
to take a trip once a year and giving them special rates 
to do it, but continuing to charge full fare to those who 
must travel, is nothing more than discrimination and they 
certainly are not getting the sympathy they would like 
from many firms employing traveling salesmen. 


By Edgar Kobak 


Vice-President, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


New York City 


Let me compliment you on your editorial, “Wanted: 
Special-Rate Railroad Mileage Books for Salesmen.” 

Our organization travels many men, and we are keenly 
interested in reducing traveling expenses of our men. I 
believe that we travel somewhere over 300 men regularly 
who would be users of mileage books. Many of our men 
find it more economical to use automobiles and buses at 
the present time, but I believe that an effort made by the 
railroads to lower the cost of railroad travel, through the 
mileage book idea, would mean that more of our men 
would use railroads. 

We believe that railroads are entitled to a fair return 
on their investment. They are entitled to every considera- 
tion of fair rates, but it seems to us that at times they 
make special rates for the occasional traveler and do noth- 
ing to consider and help the regular traveler who uses 
tailroads constantly. I travel about 40,000 miles a year 
on an average, practically all of which is done by railroad, 
but I must pay the full rate, while the occasional traveler 
and the week-end traveler get a special reduced rate. We 
sometimes wonder whether that is fair. 


(Continued on page 161) 
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What Railroad Officials Say About 
the Mileage Rate Question 


By C. H. Mathews, Jr. 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 


We note your suggestion that a mileage ticket based on 
two cents per mile for accredited salesmen would result 
in stimulating commercial travel. It would not be prac- 
ticable to sell a mileage or scrip ticket at a reduced rate to 
accredited salesmen. The Interstate Commerce Act for- 
bids discrimination, and such a ticket, if sold, would neces- 
sarily have to be opened to everyone. If the latter course 
should be followed, a heavy loss in our regular revenues 
would ensue. The matter has received very careful con- 
sideration, and we feel that it would be unwise under pres- 
ent conditions to make further reductions in our standard 
passengers fares. 

(Mr. Mathews is one of many railroad execu- 
tives who chooses to regard a special mileage fare 
solely as a passenger traffic problem. Which is cer- 
tainly excusable, considering his capacity. This is 
the reason a problem of this importance should become 
the business of the president of the road. A mileage 
ticket would, it is true, have to be opened to “everyone,” 
but its use could be closely limited by non-transferable 
provisions, the mileage base and time limit. Salesmen 
certainly constitute the largest group under the big-mileage 
classification of travelers. Perhaps Mr. Mathews—and 
Mr. Atterbury—will be interested in the statements from 
the New York Central and others, printed below. They 
haven’t closed their minds to a change of policy—not yet, 
at least—TuHeE EpITors.) 


By L. W. Landman 


General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York Central Lines 


Referring to your suggested mileage books at a 2-cent 
mile rate . . . this has been considered by the carriers at 
various times in the past, but it was concluded that the 
reinstatement of these books would not increase travel 
sufficiently to offset the loss in revenue resulting from the 
low rate. However, very careful thought is now being 
given to various measures for stimulating travel, one of 
which is a reduced rate scrip book, and after certain sta- 
tistical information now being prepared is completed, we 
will be in better position to decide just what will be done 


in this respect. 
* * * 


Asked for further information as to the proposals being 
considered, Mr. Landman replied: 


* * * 


There is really nothing definite I can say to you at this 
time, as the amount of reduction, if any, will depend upon 
the analysis of our passenger revenue which is now being 
made. Other lines are making a similar analysis and after 
this has been completed it will be necessary to reach some 
common understanding before the matter can be presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I shall be glad, 
however to write you further as soon as we have a clearer 
idea of the situation 

(Why not a freight traffic analysis also, Mr. Landman? 
Remember, this is a proposal to build frezght traffic for the 
roads primarily—passenger traffic, secondarily. Even 
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that fact. At least several roads inde- 
pendently and, at SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S suggestion, several of the pas- 
senger associations, are considering or 
will consider the adoption of a special 
rate mileage book—but more of that 
presently. It seem that the roads must 
be seriously lacking in men of sales 
sense who can and do see the complete 
inter-relation which exists between the 
passenger and freight departments on 
this particular phase of rate policy. 

Apparently railroad officials have 
been sitting in their spacious offices 
inspecting reports of cur- 
rent freight car loadings 


in the correspondence SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has had with the majority of 
the roads to whom correspondence has 
been addressed. Either no replies have 
been forthcoming, the presidents have 
“referred the matter to our passenger 
department,” or have passed the buck 
entirely to the various traffic associa- 
tions. 

Since an interchangeable feature of 
mileage books would be one of the 
big factors in making a mileage-rate 
policy successful, the matter does fall 
directly within the province of the 
associations. However, it seems that 


the subject by the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association. Mr. E. E. 
Loomis, president, the Lehigh Valley 
lines, makes the same proposition to 
the Trunk Line Passenger Association. 
The Trunk Line Association itself tells 
us that the matter is now under consid- 
eration by the traffic executive officers. 

Readers are referred to the letters 
_ on pages 137, 161 and 162, and 
ootnotes appended thereto by the edi- 
tors of this magazine. It will be noted 
that SALES MANAGEMENT has sug- 
gested that the letters we have printed 
and will print in future issues, from 
sales executives and other 
company officers whose 


in the belief that this is 
business which is magical- 
ly created by thousands of 
individuals and companies 
who write letters which 
say, ‘Please ship us the 
following—.” As a mat- 
ter of record, very few 
orders are so marvelously 
spontaneous. Orders—and 
when we say orders, re- 
member we are speaking 
of the wherewithal of a 
large portion of freight 
volume — are created by 
the continuous sweat and 
effort and thought of hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
salesmen who call today, 
tomorrow and the next 
day, with dogged regular- 
ity, on men who might 
once have been called buy- 
ers but who are now men 
who have to be sold. These 
salesmen literally live in 
the day coaches and the 
Pullmans for months at a 
time and literally fill 
freight cars as they travel. 
What type of business 


so state. 


A Thank-You 


(to those who have written) and 


An Invitation 


(to those who haven’t) 


SALES MANAGEMENT hereby thanks the many 
sales executives who sent in letters endorsing our 
editorial and expressing their own specific needs 
for a mileage rate for salesmen. 
ceived so many such letters, it was impossible to 
acknowledge each one individually. 
if the roads are to have an adequate appreciation 
for the reality of the need for action, we need 
more letters. If you would put more men in the 
field, or travel those you have now more widely, 
or call men into the home and district offices for 
more frequent sales conferences, please write and 
If you are uncertain whether such ac- 
tion would immediately affect your own business, 
but sincerely believe the proposal is sound, please Pan 
write to that effect. Address, The Managing 
Editor, SaLEs MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Because we re- 


Meanwhile, 


selling operations will be 
directly affected by any 
change, be presented as 
evidence at hearings the 
associations are to hold. 

Meanwhile, our discus- 
sion has attracted attention 
in other quarters. The 
Pan American Airways, 
Inc., tell us that they have 
clearly recognized the de- 
mand and the need for 
special rates for big-mile- 
age customers. 

“We have evolved a plan 
known as the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Commercial 
Transportation Certificate 
Plan,” says J. Schlegel, 
foreign trade director of 
the company, in outlining 
their policy. ‘This plan 
entitles commercial organ- 
izations to commercial 
transportation over the 
American system 
within a period of one 
year from date of purchase, 
discount ranging from 
1214 per cent to 45 per 


cent from current pub- 


could be more desirable 
for the railroads to carry? 
And has any class of customers re- 
ceived less consideration ? 

Railroad officials, with few excep- 
tions, have persistently avoided mak- 
ing the clear and unbiased analysis 
which would reveal to their own eyes 
the fact that by burdening business 
with a 3.6 cents-a-mile rate for sales- 
men they are inhibiting materially the 
development of an important source 
of freight revenue. The trouble is that 
the majority of railroad officials have 
fled from even sensible discussion of 
rate revision as they would from a 
plague. 

When someone asks “why” or 
“wherefore,” 90 per cent of them 
abide by the “say nothing” or “be as 
non-committal as possible’’ traditional 
policy. This fact is amusingly evident 


the roads will have to get into a sea 
of even hotter water through compe- 
tition from bus and air lines and pri- 
vate automobiles, and through lack of 
sufficient profitable freight business, 
before many of the presidents them- 
selves can be induced to view the rate 
question in its proper light. 

And now—credit where credit is 
due. We have mentioned that several 
of the roads have indicated that they 
are at least considering the inaugura- 
tion of a mileage rate policy. The New 
York Central is one of these, and a 
letter from Mr. L. W. Landman, gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager, is re- 
produced on page 137. So also is a 
letter from Mr. Charles Donnelly, 
president, The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, who says he asked discussion of 


lished rates, depending on 

the amount of transporta- 
tion used in the course of one year. 
If the volume enables the firm to enjoy 
the discount in the higher brackets, 
the cost of air travel for their repre- 
sentatives to and from the countries 
in Latin America is actually less than 
the cost of surface transportation, by a 
considerable margin, all factors con- 
sidered.” 

Under this plan transportation cer- 
tificates can be purchased in lump sum 
and split between branches or branch 
managers, or other company represent- 
atives. The alertness of the younger 
industry should be of interest to rail- 
road officials. 

Our discussion brought the follow- 
ing bit of fire from E. A. Walz, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, the Hotel 

(Continued on page 161) 
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NOTE: PERCENTAGE PROFIT 1S CONSTANT 


Chart I: The increase in unit volume necessary to offset price reductions, illus- 
trating the effect of buying cheaper lines of merchandise, pricing them to sell 


at a fixed percentage of profit (gross). 
shown, the dollar profit earned will decline. 


Unless unit volume is increased as 
This chart is based upon declines 


or reductions in cost prices to correspond with reductions in re-sale prices, the 
percentage of gross profit on sales remaining constant. 


Is There a Way to Set 
Prices Scientifically? 


BY ALLEN W. RUCKER 
The Eddy-Rucker Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


{In the July 15 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT was printed an article based on 
an interview with Edmond S. LaRose, 
Assistant Comptroller, The Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, entitled ‘How to 
Commit Suicide by Cutting Prices.” This 
article attracted an unusual amount of 
attention. (Reprints are available now at 
4 cents each, incidentally.) 

With this article was printed a chart 
developed by The Eddy-Rucker Company 
of Cambridge—a chart showing the in- 
crease in unit volume necessary to offset 
price reductions. Because there was not 
a sufficiently detailed explanation of this 
chart in its relation to the line of discus- 
sion offered by Mr. LaRose (whose article 
was complete in itself, having no formal 
relation to the chart mentioned), some 
confusion arose. Accordingly the editors 
asked Mr. Rucker to furnish a short ex- 
planation of some of the studies his com- 
pany has carried out on the subject of 
the interrelation of price, volume and 
profit. His definition of terms is particu- 
larly helpful and interesting. 

Mr. Rucker heads a firm of marketing 
consultants, and is, in addition, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Boston 
Chapter of the American Marketing So- 
ciety and Chairman of the Committee on 
Scientific Pricing —THE Eprrors.} 


NY move to retard or halt 
price-cutting must take into 
consideration the fact that not 
all price decreases are price- 
cuts. Only in that way can any degree 


of price and profit stabilization be at- 
tained. 

Price declines in any market arise 
from three sources. These following 
illustrations will serve as examples: 

Cigarettes normally sell at 15 cents 
a package. A druggist offers two 
packages for 27 cents. That is a 
price-cut of 10 per cent. 

A certain brand of shoes has been 
selling at $5 and $6 a pair, retail 
prices. A new retail price list of 
$4.40 and $5.00 a pair, with the same 
percentage of gross profit to the 
dealer, will shortly be announced. 
That is not a price-cut on the part of 
the retailer; it is a price reduction of 
16 per cent. 

A retailer, dissatisfied with the new 
prices, may discard the line in favor 
of a still lower-priced brand, say one 
to retail at $3.85 and $3.45, the per- 
centage gross profit remaining con- 
stant. That is not a price-cut; it is 
price-forcing to the extent of 31 per 
cent and 36 per cent, respectively, of 
the original $5 and $6 prices. 

Chart I with this article illustrates 
the increases in unit volume necessary 
to offset the effect of price-forcing 
and price reductions as defined above. 
Chart II illustrates the unit volume 
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increases necessary to offset price-cuts. 
The differences are quite striking. 

Much confusion has arisen because 
of failure to make these distinctions 
in the manner in which lower prices 
come about. This confusion has pre- 
vented effective and skillful approach 
to the price problem. Retailers gen- 
erally do not distinguish between 
price-cutting, price reduction and 
price-forcing. Consequently most of 
them meet lower prices with cut- 
prices. Manufacturers’ salesmen, when 
faced with the time-worn objection, 
“your price is too high,” assume that 
the buyer is securing cut prices from 
competitors, when merely a reduction 
is sought. This confusion prevents 
effective approach to the price prob- 
lem on the part of all concerned. 

The first essential in correcting un- 
sound pricing policies and conditions 
is that of determining whether the 
existing situation is caused by price- 
cutting, price reductions, price-forcing, 
or, if by all three, that one which is 
most prominent. 

The next and most practical step is 
that of demonstrating the effect on 
profits caused by price-cutting, price 
reductions and _ price-forcing. This 
can be done only with exact mathe- 
matical proof. In our research into 
pricing, we developed this formula for 
sound pricing: 

Vx (P — E) 


= Net Profit in any 
T 

given period. In this formula T 
equals Time, V equals Volume in 
units; E equals Expense and P equals 
Gross Profit per unit at any given 
price. 

From this formula four groups of 
tables were developed showing: 

(a) The increase in volume need- 
ed to offset any given price-reduc- 
tion and return the same gross profit 
in dollars; 

(b) The increase in volume need- 
ed to offset any given price-cut and 
return the same gross profit in dol- 
lars; the increase in volume varies 
with the original percentage of 
gross profit—in some imstances a 
price cut of 10 per cent requires 
150 per cent increase in volume and 
a price-cut of 15 per cent requires 
a 2,400 per cent increase in volume; 

(c) How much volume may be 
sacrificed before the loss in gross 
profit becomes greater than the loss 
when the price is cut without a vol- 
ume increase; 

(d) The maximum increase in 
sales and advertising expense per- 
mitted with each increase in sales, 
while still earning a higher net 
profit. 

These tables reveal the astonishing 


effect of price changes upon profits of 


retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. For example: 

A price reduction of 10 per cent 
requires 11 per cent increase in volume 
to yield the same gross profit in dollars 
earned before the reduction, whereas 
a price-cut of 10 per cent when the 
original gross profit is 33 1/3 per cent 
requires an increase of 43 per cent 
in volume to effect the same return 
in dollar gross profit. 

If a price-cut of 15 per cent does 
not increase volume, the retailer or 
manufacturer can equally as well af- 
ford to lose 15 per cent in volume. 

How many retailers know how much 
volume they can afford to lose rather 
than cut toothpaste from 50 cents to 
39 cents, or flour 10 per cent, or 
sterling silverware 20 per cent? 

How many manufacturers’ salesmen 
know and can truthfully say whether 
or not the retailer is wise in discarding 
their line for a line which sells at 25 
per cent less? 

How many salesmen can advise a 
dealer whose expenses (including his 
small net profit) are $100 a day, and 
whose normal selling profit (gross) is 
33 1/3- per cent, whether or not a 
price-cat Of°10'per cent will yield a 
higher profit?—whether or not a price 
reduction of 10 per cent will yield a 
higher profit? 

How many manufacturers know ex- 
actly the maximum percentage of sales 
increases they can afford to spend for 
each dollar of increased volume—for 
advertising, for selling, for quantity 
discounts? The maximum allowance 
varies in some instances as much as 
300 to 400 per cent for items in the 
same line, with an equal variation as 
between different lines of merchan- 
dise. 

How much can a flour miller afford 
to spend in advertising to secure 
$1,000 increased sales—how much can 
a tableware manufacturer, a toothpaste 
manufacturer? If a department store 
with an average gross profit on sales 
of 34 per cent plans a sale during 
which the average mark-up is lowered 
to 20 per cent, meanwhile spending 
$10,000 additional for advertising and 
clerk-hire, how much additional vol- 
ume of business must be done to yield 
the same dollar gross profit earned on 
normal sales at normal expense? 

All these questions seem unanswer- 
able mysteries to business generally. 
They are answered by the pricing 
tables which we have developed from 
the original pricing formula. 

It is obvious that these fundamental 
data permit an intelligent approach 
to the problem of Price and Profit 
stabilization on the part of associa- 
tions, manufacturers and retailers. In 
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Chart II: 


The decline in gross profit (1) for each degree of price cut, and 


(2) the increased turnover necessary to maintain gross dollar profit at the original 


figure 


illustrates the acceleration necessary in sales as prices are cut when 
the original gross profit on sales is 662/3 per cent. 
ent at different original gross profit percentages. 


The curves are wholly differ- 
Note that the cost price per 


unit is constant, as also is the time element. 


the past year we have had almost 
numberless inquiries regarding the 
application of these data. In view of 
this interest we have developed three 
flexible applications, which are as fol- 
lows: 

I. For manufacturers: 

A. Control of sales and advertis- 
ing expense in relation to 
increases and decreases in 
volume; 

B. Training of salesmen in pric- 
ing science as a means of 
enabling them to meet com- 
petition from _price-cutting, 
price reductions and _price- 
forcing. 

II. For associations or individual 

manufacturers: 

A. Price and profit stabilization 
program in the trade or in- 
dustry: 

1. Education of manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ salesmen in 
sound pricing methods; 

2. Education of retailers to the 
fallacies of price-cutting and 
price-forcing, and in sound 
pricing policies as a means of 
assuring profits. 

III, For retail stores: 

A. Profit forums for merchandise 
managers, department man- 
agers and buyers; 

B. Profit and price control bul- 
letins. 

These three applications are based 
upon the fundamental principle that 
the best or scientific price for any 
merchandise is the price that will con- 
tinuously yield the maximum net 
profit. All three plans provide a 
means of education in determining 
and maintaining the best price. 
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Refined Salmon Tackles 
the Smart Set Market 


G. P. Halferty, of the Seattle sal- 
mon packing company of that name, 
happened to be in the office of a New 
York food broker a few months ago 
when the broker received an order for 
thousands of cases of fruit, just for 
salad purposes. 

Mr. Halferty had not thought much: 
about the development of the Ameri- 
can salad habit. The fruit order gave 
him an idea. 

He now presents salmon for the 
smart set and salad markets—the sal- 
mon itself skinned and boned, and 
diced, and packed in colored enamel 
half-pound cans, lined with parchment 
paper. Not only is waste in purchase 
eliminated, but the product itself is 
said to have a lot more “appetite ap- 
peal.” 

Mr. Halferty’s idea is said to be the 
first radical change of product and 
presentation in two decades of salmon 


packing. 


Automatic Gearshift 


Bendix Research Corporation, subsidiary 
of Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago, 
has developed an automotive transmission 
system by which the gears are “shifted 
automatically through torque reaction, there- 
by eliminating the conventional gearshift 
lever,” Vincent Bendix reports in his cur- 
rent letter to stockholders. 


The burette, a small device that draws 
one-tenth of a gallon of gasoline from the 
fuel line and feeds it to the engine, is. 
being used by Auburn motor car dealers 
and distributors to show prospects exactly: 
how far the cars will travel on a given 
amount of fuel. Consisting primarily of 
a small glass bulb, the device is attached 
to the left front door glass, where it can 
be checked by anyone in the car. 
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New Yorkers at 3¢ a copy than at.any time in all its 35 
years of progress! 


* When the‘ babel croaks that no one has money and mil- 
lions have no work, turn your ear to this: 


Helped by increasing advertising in The Journal, New York 


| year — toa total now more than FOUR TIMES the com- 
bined five-year-average annual volume of the city’s 22 lead- 
ing department stores! x 


When merchants point to de-peopled aisles and complain 
that the public won’t buy even 
though they slash price, think 
of this: 


Day after day, around five o’clock, 
home-goers swarm to buy their 
_ « Evening Journals at the rate of 
3,000 a minute; 180,000 in a 
single hour — not ata sacrifice 
bargain price, but at 3¢ a copy, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, every week! 


When manufacturers mutter 
about inability to find a market 
for their goods, remember this: 


The New York market alone has 
“ more*,consumers than all New 
England plus the entire state of 
Indiana — does nearly a seventh 


city that is set on an hill 
. cannot be hid!” 
Avren, thoes Snaah: semen ol caning tee biestiemmepill 


that prices go down, that volume shrinks — lift up your 
eyes to this: 


The New York Evening Journal today is bought by more 


savings banks deposits have grown 90 millions in the last — 


America’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 


The New York Evening Journal goes home, 
where masks come off and real life goes on. 
Enterprise, not sensationalism, dictates the 
insight into human needs with which it is 
edited. Every issue is a great human docu- 
ment, appealing alike to rich and poor, 
reflecting not merely news of life but life 
itself as it is lived in our day. Every issue is 
aimed unerringly to cut through sophisti- 
cated sham and reach the emotions that 
underlie the thinking and action of man- 
kind. Because it gets to the roots of the 
lives of its 2,000,000 readers in the world’s 
greatest market, it is the greatest local ad- 
vertising medium in the world today. 


MANAGEMENT nsec ae 


of all American retail business — and is easily dominated 
by that one home‘going, home-read, family newspaper which 
alone reaches almost one-third of all the English-reading 
families in Greater New York — The Journal, America’s 
Greatest Evening Newspaper. 


Turovucu two wars and their aftermaths, through 
two previous depressions and the fat years that followed, 
throtighout the long and varied march of time since 
1896, steadily The Journal has kept ahead. 


The reasons for its pace and progress are plain to any- 
one with eyes to see. 


. Better than any other newspaper it mirrors the lives 


and serves the wants of the people who are New York 
—understands their human de- 
sires and motives, earns and 


holds their staunch regard. 


Come good times or bad, war 
or peace, year-in, year-out, in 
reader - power and selling-power, 
it keeps to the advance. 


Today, with more than 500,000 
City buyers— 170,000 more than 
any other New York evening news- 
paper — with more Suburban 
sales thah any standard-size New 
York morning paper and more 
than all other evening papers com- 
bined! — with 676,000 average 
daily total sales and at least 
2,000,000 readers, the largest 
evening circulation in America . . 


| THE JOURNAL GOES MARCHING ON! 


The New York Evening Journal is represented nationally by the 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
to Certify Advertised Quality 


confidence in quality products, 
through impartial certification 
of advertisers’ 
claims as to 
quality and 
perform- 
ance—and to 
enable manu- 
facturers to 
develop com- 
petitive ad- 
vantages based 
on _ scientific 
testing and re- 


| PROGRAM to renew consumer 


search — has 

: bs been launched 

B. H. Witherspoon, by Pittsburgh 

President, P. T. L. Testing La- 
boratory. 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory is 
said to be the largest independent re- 
search and inspection organization of 
its kind in the world. Fifty-one years 
old, it has invested several million 
dollars in buildings and equipment, 
and has branch offices and affiliated 
laboratories in 27 cities in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. Originally 
engaged in “‘pure”’ scientific research 
(credited, among other things, with 
development of aluminum), it has 
also been active in physical tests of 
construction materials and inspection 
of buildings, highways, bridges and 
public utility equipment, as well as in 
chemical and other research, largely 
for industry. 

Use of its facilities by manufac- 
turers of consumer goods, however, is 
a new development. 

The laboratory’s work along this 
line has included testing of United 
States tires and Hoover vacuum clean- 


ers. Its findings concerning moisture. ‘ 


proof qualities of Du Pont Cellophane 
—primarily an industrial test—were 
advertised last year by Camel ciga- 
rettes in its “humidor pack” campaign. 

In this new phase of its work, ex- 
plained B. H. Witherspoon, president, 
the laboratory will be concerned not 
only with quality and value of wares 
of manufacturers and retailers, but 
also with the validity of advertising 
claims made for them. Should prod- 
ucts fail, after exhaustive and impartial 
tests, to meet requirements—or should 
they be found lacking in distinctive 
sales attributes—the laboratory en- 


gineers will suggest improvements. 
“Though we are paid by the in- 
dividual manufacturers and distributors 
for the service,” Mr. Witherspoon 
pointed out, “we do the work entirely 
by ourselves and endeavor to make 
our findings wholly impartial. As 
far as possible, all products are bought 
in the open market. In the case of 
nation-wide distributors they are 
bought from various types of retailers 
in different sections of the country. 
In many instances the tests will be 
continuing, on new purchases bought 
at regular intervals, to insure against 
any temporary let-down in quality. 


“The laboratory will approve no — 


vague superlatives as to a product 
being the ‘greatest,’ the ‘finest’ or the 
‘best.’" But when a product proves 
itself in our judgment as. being for 
its purpose the ‘most efficient,’ the 
‘most economical’ or the ‘simplest to 
operate,’ it will have the benefit of 
unbiased and reliable opinion for usé 
in its promotion. Products which 
measure up to specifications may carry 
a stamp or tag of certification by P. ° 


T. L. and advertisers whose claims _, 


are approved by the laboratory may’ 

mention this fact in their advertising.is 
“Many large manufacturers nl 

some retail stores maintain their owr 


This 
“Certificate of Inspection 
covers the following 


(a) observation of the manu- 
‘facture of the Hydron 
bellows under Hydraulic 
process, which automat- 
ically tests the structural 
and mechanical proper- 

tics of the bellows. 

(b) actual testing by our en- 
gineer of each assembled 
unit under operating 
conditions. 

(c) approval of products 


meeting such condi- we 


tions. 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
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laboratories where their products are 
tested. It is of distinct value, how- 
ever, from the consumer point of 
view, for them to have their findings 
corroborated by tests of an impartial, 
independent research organization. 
Some products have obtained the en- 
dorsement, after tests by the Americah 
Medical, the American Dental and 
other associations. Usually this means, 
however, simply that the product “has- 
met certain minimum standards of 
efficiency, purity or whatever, and no 
effort is made to establish compara- 
tive value. Universities and technical 
schools also make tests for manufac- 
turers, but their findings—or at least 


“their approval—cannot be published. 


“The so-called consumers’ testing 
bureaus, on the other hand, concerned 
wholly with consumer. values,’ seldom, 


have adequate facilities or experience 


to undertake the responsibilities they 
assume, and, as a rule, are prejudiced 
against advertised products.” 

An advertisers’ contact division has 


been established at the New York of- 
fice of the laboratory under the. diréc- 


tion of Charles J. Hauk, Jr., marketing 
consultant. Special 
also have been appointed at Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and others will :be 
added as the work develops. e 


This certificate, 

%, for an industrial 
+, . 

< product, will be 


adapted to consumer 
products and promotion. 


representatives: 
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“THE SUCCESS of 


these merchandising plans 


requires an almost unlimited 


use of LONG DISTANCE” 


Tue Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Mich., makers of 
cereals, is establishing one of the outstanding business 
records of recent years. Plants are operating on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. The company is employing more people 
today than ever at this season. 

Mr. W. K. Kellogg says: ‘‘The company has made 
progress and will continue to make progress through 
modern merchandising plans. The success of these plans 
requires an almost unlimited use of Long Distance tele- 
phone service.”’ 

Many companies which are successful in spite of un- 
favorable conditions consider Long Distance one of their 
important . . . and most economical . . . business-building 
aids. They know from experience that increased use of 
this modern service Jowers costs in many ways, and helps 
to bring new business. 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


W.K. Kellogg, President 


KELLOGG COMPANY 


Like the Kellogg Company, these concerns use Long 
Distance in nearly every activity. Sales and advertising 
executives talk with field men throughout the country, 
discussing local problems, merchandising, packaging, 
special sales and advertising drives in various localities. 
The Purchasing Department saves money and time by 
using Long Distance. Traffic and production men use it to 
effect economies in their respective fields. Telephone con- 
ferences are often held between officials in different cities. 

Your local Bell Telephone Company will gladly have 
a representative visit your office to explain how Long 
Distance gets results at low cost. 

® e e 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Typical Station-to-Station Rates 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 8:30 P. M. 
New York Pittsburgh $1.50 $1.25 $ .85 
St. Louis Cleveland 2.05 5275 159 
Boston Detroit 2.55 2.10 1.40 
Atlanta Denver 4.50 3.75 2.50 
San Francisco Washington 8.50 6.75 5.00 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, federal tax applies 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Designing to Sell 


HE political hue and cry “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of 
the stream!”’ has its counterpart 

in business among those who 

hold that a sluggish commercial year 
is no time for change. Suggestions 
for product changes are especially 
likely to meet with a storm of protest. 
The convictions of those who believe 
that fresh, good product design is the 
best antidote for buying apathy seem 
academic when weighed against the 


@ Does the 
American 
housewife ap- 
preciate good 
taste? The 
sales of this 
pitcher are 
180 per cent 
greater than 
others in the 
Aluminum 
Cooking 
Utensil Com- 
pany’s line 
which can not 
boast its pu- 
rity of design. 


substantial arguments at the disposal 
of those in favor of sticking to the 
old order of things, old products, old 
methods during periods of uncertain 
business. 

The management of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company was faced 
with this question of settling product 
design in the latter part of 1931. 

On the one hand there was the be- 
lief that the theory of good product 
design was commercially sound; that 
a depression period was: perhaps a bet- 
ter time to launch a new product be- 
cause the cost of experimentation, pro- 
duction, labor distribution, etc., was 
lower; that with existing business 
spread thin among a number of com- 
petitive companies, the one that made 
the biggest impression with outstand- 
ingly well-designed products at cur- 
rent price ranges would establish a dis- 
tinct competitive advantage. 

On the other hand, there was the 
indisputable fact that there was no ad- 
vance guarantee that good taste in 
product design would pay in terms of 
sales; that the optimistic hope that 
sales volume might be increased was 
burdened by the cost of design serv- 
ices, by necessary changes in dies and 
forms in the production department, 
by the loss of labor efficiency and the 
education of the labor set-up in the 
manufacture of new products, and by 


the incidental changes in packages and 
shipping containers. 

A formidable array of arguments, 
and they had caused the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company to launch 
its major experiment in the commer- 
cial value of good design only after 
serious deliberation and caution. 

Announcement of the company’s 
product design program, a ‘‘before and 
after” description of the first item in 
the line to undergo treatment, a discus- 
sion of the production difficulties in- 
volved, and a report of a preliminary 
consumer acceptance test appeared in 
“Designing to Sell’’ in the December 
12, 1931, issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

The first step in carrying out their 
plans was the redesign of a drip coffee 
pot. It was put out in the market in 
January, 1932, as a tester of whether 
or not further redesign of the line 
would be justifiable from the stand- 
point of sales. 

Six months have passed since that 
test utensil was sent out to prove its 
worth. Its sales scores have been 
watched with interest. We are in- 
debted to the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company for telling us now 
what luck they had. Judge for your- 
self: By June 30, 1932, the sales of 
that “Early American” drip coffee pot 
(Continued on page 157) 


4 Why do teaket- 
tles have swing- 
ing handles? This 
new one of the 
Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Com- 
pany has a sta- 
tionary one, with 
“trench-knife” 
gripping piece set 
back, off center, 
so that the kettle 
falls easily into 
pouring position. 
Out of 236 wo- 
men, 232 voted 
for it as against 
the conventional 
type of kettle. 
Protective handle 
and knob made 
of Bakelite. 


CP hee 


a 
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Subscribers are invited to consult with the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT on their own design prob- 
lems, sources of design information and styling 


services.—T he Editors. } 


Edited by 


R. 8S. McFADDEN 


Cd The Segal razor stands up among its 
competitors. The Segal one-piece winner 
is the one at the extreme right. 
sponsible for making Segal’s two-year-old 
razor business larger than its twenty- 
year-old lock and hardware business. 


Photograph by courtesy of the New Jersey Zinc Company 


Designing to Buck 
Big- Time Competition: 
Segal versus Gillette 


HEN, in 1912, Samuel 

Segal invented a jimmy- 

proof and _burglar-proof 

lock, his brothers, Louis 
and Edward, who supply the business 
brains of the family, laid down the 
principle that if the unknown Segal 
boys hoped to make a dent in the 
lock market their product had better 
be so distinctive in mechanical and 
appearance features that its introduc- 
tion to the trade would leave an im- 
pression as strong and favorable as any 
competitive product of long standing. 

The Segal brothers have found that 
obvious superiority in a product is in- 
valuable for building up a business 
and in maintaining prestige, but it 
leaves the manufacturer with practi- 
cally no replacement market. As Hy- 
man Segal puts it, “Every time we sell 
a lock we lose a customer,” a whim- 
sical way of expressing the predica- 
ment of a manufacturer who, by build- 
ing permanence into his product, de- 
prives himself of repeat business. 

The absence of a replacement mar- 
ket for Segal locks had not presented 
itself as a problem, however, until 
building activity fell off. When con- 
struction programs were normal Segal 
came in for their fair share of the 
business, but early in 1930 it became 


It is re- 


clear that new construction could not 
be relied upon to take care of a sat- 
isfactory volume. What to do, or 
nothing ? 

They had long recognized the value 
of product diversification, but had 
bent their energies on developing new 
and improved products for a single 
market—the hardware trade. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the fortunes of their 
business depended entirely upon the 
soundness of a single market. 

An analysis of the general business 
situation and the future of their com- 
pany in the light of what was likely 
to happen caused the Segal brothers 
to decide that product diversification 
would be the most feasible means of 
maintaining production capacity and, 
it was to be hoped, profits. 

In considering the problem of di- 
versification, they sought a product 
which would provide such factors as 
their established line lacked: 

First, it must be of such a nature 
that it would yield a steady, assured 
volume of repeat business. 

Second, it must lend itself to dis- 
tribution through entirely different out- 
lets from hardware channels. 

When brothers Louis and Edward 
Segal had figured out what their busi- 
ness needed to make it a well-balanced, 
safe proposition, they went to Samuel 
and Hyman and said, ‘Now invent 
something that will incorporate these 
qualities.” 

Hyman thought he had some ideas 
that would take the curse off razors. 
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Here was a product that insured the 
repeat business they wanted (in the 
blades, of course), and would be sold 
through drug and tobacco outlets, so 
that they wouldn’t be entirely at the 
mercy of the hardware business. 

They weren’t intimidated by the 
fact that Gillette and a number of 
other companies were firmly en- 
trenched in the field. Their earlier ex- 
perience in the lock business had made 
them confident that a good product 
will find its own consumer level. 

So about two years ago the Segal 
Safety Razor Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the parent Segal Lock and Hard- 
ware Company, came into existence. 
Today their razor business is bigger 
and more lucrative than the hardware 
business. They claim to be a close 
second to Gillette in double-edged 
razor Output. 

Their policy in sticking everlastingly 
at the improvement of the razor prob- 
ably accounts to a great extent for 
the good-will they’ve cultivated among 
both consumers and distributors. They 
regard their first model, a three-piece 
razor offered two years ago, as an ex- 
cellent product. But two successive 
convenience features have been built 
into subsequent types of Segal razors. 
The latest model, out less than a year, 
has sold more than two million. It 
is a one-piece razor in which the vari- 
ous parts are so arranged that it is 
not necessary to take the razor apart 
to replace the blade. 

Since repeat business in blades was 


@ Though Sponjy-Lastik, “the new art craft for children and grown-ups,” is 


merely a by-product of The Sponge Rubber Products Company’s manufacturing 
operations, Macy’s considered its sales possibilities bright enough to warrant a 
double window display on busy 34th Street, New York City. 


what they were after, and since this 
repeat business was conditioned by the 
constancy of the consumer to the Segal 
razor, Segal themselves took the re- 
sponsibility of replacing models al- 
ready in distribution with subsequent 
models which they were satisfied 
would more securely guarantee the 
continued use of the Segal razor. 

“It wouldn’t have been necessary for 
us to bear losses on the old models, 
if we had waited, each time we 
brought out an improved razor, for 
the market to absorb those already in 
distribution. But we are satisfied that 
such immediate losses will be more 
than offset later by permanent blade 
sales to customers who become wedded 
to a razor that yields the ultimate de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

“Incidentally, the policy of taking 
obsolete models off wholesalers’ hands 
and replacing them without cost to 
the wholesaler with products that are 
even better self-sellers has won for 
us in two years a fund of good-will 
among distributors that it might other- 
wise have taken years of fair dealing to 
build. 

“We're especially proud of our rec- 
ord in the razor business, because our 
present national distribution and im- 
pressive volume of sales were accom- 
plished entirely without advertising. 
Not that we don’t appreciate the value 
of advertising. We plan, this fall, to 
launch our first national campaign 
among consumer magazines, newspa- 


pers and trade papers. But if we were 
able to gain the position we have 
without advertising, what limits are 
there, when the impetus of advertising 
is thrown in?” 


Custom-Built Product 
Turns Scrap Material 
into Profit Builder 


HE Sponge Rubber Products 
Company, Derby, Connecticut, 
manufacture such articles as 
bathmats, sponges, soap dishes 

and novelties of ornamental interest. 
The big liability in the production of 
such products, which are stamped out 
of large sheets of sponge rubber, is 
the tremendous accumulation of 
“scrap.” Some of it had been used 
in the designing of small objets d'art, 
amusing figures, animals and various 
items suitable for sale through gift 
shops and the five-and-ten-cent stores. 
But they didn’t begin to absorb the 
increasing accumulation of cuttings. 
Not only did the scrap constitute a 
worry from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic waste, but 700,000 pounds of 
it cover a lot of expensive real estate. 
In the absence of an alternative, and 
just to get rid of the stuff, they were 
selling it as “junk,” at a cent a pound. 
Then one day Garrett Thew, an 
artist in Westport, Connecticut, re- 
quested an audience with the officers 
of the company. Mr. Thew had been 
ill, in hospital, and by way of 
diversion had taken to “‘sculping” 
animals, marionettes, dolls, trees— 
every kind of toy out of sponge rub- 
ber. He utilized all the little cuttings 
for tails, bills, snouts, etc. There 
were no limits to what could be made 
in the way of toys out of the most 
curious shapes of sponge rubber. And 
there was no waste—every snip, sliv- 
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er, triangle, grotesque piece of rubber 
could be made to serve a purpose. 

With the aid of a pair of scissors, 
a little rubber cement and a book of 
instructions, any child would be in 
his glory with a mess of this sponge 
rubber to play with. 

The officers of the Sponge Rubber 
Products Company saw in Mr. Thew’s 
idea a possible solution for their 
“scrap” problem, and cast about for 
merchandising counsel to help them 
exploit it. The original plan was to 
introduce sponge rubber into schools 
as an educational feature, but when 
H. R. Doughty & Associates, market- 
ing counselors, heard their story they 
immediately visualized its possibilitics 
as a toy. 

In collaboration with Mr. Thew and 
the Sponge Rubber Products Company, 
the Doughty organization invented a 
game which they called “Sponjy-Las- 
tik, the new art-craft for children 
and grown-ups.” 

A four-color box, 18 inches long, 
12 inches wide by 3 inches deep, was 
designed to hold some flat sheets of 
sponge rubber in various colors, a 
wide assortment of odd-shaped pieces 
of scrap, a carefully worded, illus- 
trated instruction book, and two tubes 
of rubber cement. A dummy box in 
true colors was made up and filled 
with the above materials. Then it 
was shopped around among the keen- 
est toy buyers in the East, to test 
their reaction, and to get a line on 
a logical price for the article. More 
than a score of experienced toy buyers 
were unanimous in the opinion that it 
had tremendous sales _ possibilities. 

(Continued on page 164) 


Business Activity 


in 262 Leading Cities 
eo 


@Our statistical department has ready for distribution a three- 
months index of business activity, as measured by bank debits, for 
the 262 largest cities in the U. S. A. 


It is similar to the “Bright Spot Cities” list which appears in each 
first-of-the-month issue of SALES MANAGEMENT (see page 
114, August | issue) but has data for 202 additional cities covering 
the months of April, May and June with accumulated averages. 
This complete list is furnished to subscribers in mimeographed form 
on the 20th of each month with business activity estimates to the end 
of the preceding month. 


@ Many of our readers say that it gives them the only strictly up-to- 
date information on how business is NOW in various trade terri- 
tories. They use it in planning sales and advertising campaigns and 
setting sales quotas. 


@ASK FOR A FREE COPY 


To familiarize subscribers with this monthly service we shall be 
pleased to send a complimentary copy to subscribers who request it 
on their business stationery. Ask for “Business Activity in 262 


SALES 


Imanagemelm! 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Leading Cities.” 
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Executives Report Better Business; 
Various Industries Are Picking up 


Sens" per cent of the first 


200 executives to reply in a 
“prosperity canvass” inaugurated 
August 9 by Rex Cole, General 


Electric refrigerator distributor in 
Greater New York, found a definite 
improvement in their business in the 
last 30 days. About 98 per cent of 
these men note a definite improve- 
ment in public sentiment. 

The canvass is being taken among 
1,500 manufacturers, merchants, 
wholesalers, importers and retailers, 
bankers, railroad and steamship ex- 
ecutives and others in the New York 
territory. Judging by the number of 
returns in the first two days, Mr. Cole 
expects about a 60 per cent response 
—with a majority of them reporting 
better business. 

The questions covered the nature of 
the business; whether or not any re- 
cent improvement was noted, and the 
reasons attributed to it; whether or 
not the business has declined in the 
last 30 days; “have your collections 
been better?” and “what are your 
views regarding the future?” Few 
said that their business had fallen off 
during the month. 

Under ‘remarks’ various executives 
placed emphasis on the “‘coming elec- 
tion” as an important factor in busi- 
ness recovery, but all refrained from 
mentioning their political leanings. 

Most of the business men _ have 
found collections better. The fact that 
customers have been working along on 
skeleton stocks for some time was the 
basis of many optimistic predictions 
that any slight demand on the part 
of the consumer will result in a de- 
cided increase in business. 

Some business firms took the poll 
as an opportunity to attack the sale of 
shoddy merchandise and predict its 
doom in the American industrial struc- 
ture. 

Almost all of the ballots attributed 
better feeling on the part of the pub- 
lic as the result of the rise in the 
stock market; some believing that an 
increased sales volume would soon ap- 
pear more than to justify the ad- 
vances made. 

However, not all of the answers 
were cheerful. One firm head de- 


clared that his business in July was 
the worst in 41 years and that he 
believed August would be worse still. 

The president of an important New 
York sales agency said: 


“Reshuffle and reduce the foreign 
debts,” he advised. “Cut tariffs, ar- 
range reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries, put transportation 
under Federal and State control, re- 
duce veterans’ relief when not directly 
connected with war disability, and 
control the comeback in an orderly 
manner so that it will not get out of 
hand.” 

Not until these things are done, he 
believed, will business generally be 
better. 

One of New York’s largest hosiery 
manufacturers declared he had noticed 
a ‘decided improvement,” due largely 
to the shortage of stocks on hand in 
retail stores. 

“We have seen the end of the de- 
pression, and there will be a steady 
improvement all around,” he declared. 
“From our observation, we feel that 
for the first time in history following 
depressions, the security prices will be 
advanced and then followed by com- 
modity advances. This is definitely 
taking place. The basic commodity of 
our industry, silk, reached the lowest 
price in the history of man around 
May 28, 1932, and has since shown 
a steady, healthy increase in value, 
though it is still far below a real 
profitable basis for the sericulturist.” 

The final result of the poll will be 
issued next week. This advance sum- 
marty was obtained exclusively by 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Editors of the 115 trade and indus- 
trial magazines in the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., also reported 
improved business in the last few 
weeks. 

At least 3,500 additional men 
were put to work in glass, enamel and 
pottery plants during July. Owens- 
Illinois Glass added 2,000 at various 
plants. 

One in about every sixteen of old 
hotel properties throughout the United 
States is now remodeling or has re- 
cently completed it. Many moderate- 
priced restaurants show increased 
earnings this summer. 


The Reconstruction Furniture Coun-’* 


cil is sponsoring local movements by 
retailers to avoid competitive price ad- 
vertising—and _profit-cutting. 

The flour market has been showing 
good activity in the last few months. 

Hides and finished leather are ad- 
vancing in price, and shoe production 
has been stepped up since July 1. 
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Improvement projects involving ex- 
penditures of more than $2,000,000 
were undertaken by the electric rail- 
way industry in July. 

Bus trafic in June was at record 
levels for the year. Airlines continue 
to show steady gains. 

The increased price of milk in New 
England has added $1,600,000 month. 
ly to the purchasing power of its 
dairy farmers. Better butter prices 
may add $2,500,000 to the value of 
July production. More normal buying 
of foodstuffs for future sales. 

Operations at the mines and plants 
of Utah Copper Company have been 
resumed—1,500 men being given 15 
days of employment each a month. 
Lead prices are higher. A new gold 
field is being developed in Idaho. 

Textile mill operations have in- 
creased; sales are expanding; prices 
generally firm or rising. 

The ol industry expects to main- 
tain its present price structure—en- 
abling many companies to operate 
profitably for the rest of the year. 
Earnings of the larger companies in 
the first half of the year were better 
than in the same period of 1931. 

Jewelry buying is resuming to a 
greater extent than is normal for this 
season. Dammed-up demand is great 
because retailers’ stocks are smaller in 
proportion than at any time in 40 
years. 

Instead of the customary decline in 
July, building contracts in 37 states 
were reported by F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration to be $15,000,000 above 
those awarded in June. 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, cereals, has changed from 
three eight-hour to four six-hour 
shifts, thereby employing more people. 

Indian Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, has restored a 20 per cent pay 
cut made last January and has added 
35 per cent to its working force by 
adopting the six-hour, four-shift plan. 

Anthracite coal activities have been 
stimulated by the announcement that 
two major producers are resuming 
work after months of shutdown. 

Strengthening of the bond market 
enabled electric utilities to sell about 
$100,000,000 of bonds in July . 

E. W. Davidson of the headquarters 
staff of the Associated Business Papers 
in New York is compiling and _re- 
leasing these reports on ‘Bright 
Spots’” semi-monthly. 


Aut 
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yes Two elements, as inseparable as Siamese twins, determine the ability of 
aie a newspaper circulation to move merchandise from producer to consumer 
ear. profitably. They are Coverage and Readership . . . breadth and depth 
ea of circulation. Choose the newspaper that combines both of these 
| elements to the greatest degree, and you choose the most economical 
oe and effective advertising medium. 
ea In Marion County (A.B.C. zone of Indianapolis city circulation) The News 
40 delivers four copies of the paper for every five families. In the city and 
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ates per cent of its total circulation is home delivered by regular carrier. The 
ai News gets careful, thorough readership in the home because it has 
sais always been an active agent in promoting the common good. Its tax 
2ek, reduction campaign, awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1931, is an example 
oe of its energetic editorial policy. I+ gets habitual buying readership too, 
ple. because for the past 37 consecutive years it has carried more advertising 
ny, than any other Indianapolis newspaper. 
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For the first time in the history of 
the coffee industry, all factors— 
brokers, roasters, wholesalers and 
retailers—have been mobilized to 
launch, at Denver, September 12, the 
Associated Coffee Industries of Amer- 
ica, intended to increase the nation’s 
per capita coffee consumption, which 
has remained virtually fixed, at 10 or 
12 pounds a year, for the last third 
of a century. 


COMPARATIVE 
CONSUMPTION TRENDS 


Milk ~~ 
/ / 


1900 1910 1920 1930 


In spite of intensive individual 

campaigns on its behalf, coffee con- 

sumption has not made so much 

progress as certain other beverages. 

The lines above have been adjusted 
for five-year averages. 


Traver Smith, vice-president in 
charge of the coffee and tea division 
of Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
directing the development of the 
larger program. It is being formed 
largely through the initiative of Lot 
Boardman, president of the W. S. 
Scull Company, Camden, president of 
the National Coffee Roasters Associa- 
tion. This association, incidentally, 
increased its own membership 35 per 
cent in the last year. 

The new national association will 
in no way interfere with the various 
associations—city, state and _ sectional 
—already in existence throughout the 
country, Mr. Smith explained to this 
magazine. 

“Its obvious advantage is that it 
will be representative of the entire 
industry and not just one phase of it.” 
It is designed to open up new chan- 


All Factors in Coffee Trade Join 


in Program to Aid Consumption 


nels to increase coffee consumption. 

“Although it is expected that this 
new association will eventually create 
a fund for a national campaign to in- 
crease the coffee consumption of this 
country,’ he added, “there are no 
definite plans along these lines at the 
present time. Just what will be ac- 
complished in this measure will be 
determined by the board of directors 
and officials of the new association 
elected in Denver. 

“Already funds have been appro- 
priated by coffee-producing countries 
to stimulate the sale and consumption 
of their coffees in America,” Mr. 
Smith said. “For example, the Bra- 
zilian - American Coffee Promotion 
Committee has been spending $160,- 
000 yearly for market research and 
for additional advertising in radio, 
motion pictures and newspapers. This 
work will probably continue.” 

The Brazilian-American Committee 
has completed the third of a series of 
regional surveys on coffee consumption 
in the United States. This survey 
covered 59 cities and towns in Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Previous studies were 
on the North Atlantic Seaboard and 
the East North Central States. The 
data already worked out show that the 
percentage of coffee drinkers is higher 
on the Atlantic Seaboard, but that the 
per coffee cup consumption is much 
higher in the East North Central 
States—indicating that this section 
drinks more but weaker coffee. 


Ingenuity on the Increase: 

Record Patent Grants 

There may be a promising 
sign in the fact that American 
ingenuity is now functioning at 
record levels. Thomas E. Rob- 
ertson, commissioner of the 
Patent Office in Washington, 
says that the number of patents 
granted in the fiscal year ended 
June 30—52,572—was_ the 
largest in any similar period. 

For the calendar year 1931, 
47,799 patents and designs were 
approved, or one for every 
2,596 persons. In 1930 there 
were 41,851 or one for every 
2,934. 

Five states—New York, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
California—provided 25,586 of 
the designs and devices in 1931, 
with New York leading, 8,355. 


Industries Developing 
Most of U. S. Income 
Now “Ready to Go” 


Thirteen industrial groups, which 
provided 62.5 per cent of the national 
income in 1926, are ‘‘now in a favor- 
able position to go ahead,” Standard 
Statistics Company, New York, point- 
ed out in a recent bulletin. 

These groups are agriculture, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, food products, for- 
eign trade, industrial machinery, oil, 
retail trade, silk, sugar, tobacco and 
utilities. “Indications of a stored-up 
demand for their products are clearly 
visible,” the bulletin said. 

Fifteen groups—including railroads, 
building, steel, printing and publish- 
ing, metals, apparel and banks—may 
“face further moderate deflation.” 
These, in 1926, accounted for 33.8 
per cent of the nation’s income. 

Only eight—accounting for 3.7 per 
cent—are expected to ‘‘show either the 
smallest ultimate recovery or be the 
slowest to share in a broad upturn.” 

Industries in the three classifica- 
tions, with their percentages of the 
total 1926 income, follow: 

Industries Thoroughly Deflated: 


MPTAGUMUO! oh gfe. 4 eco 0518/8 0s 9 
Automobiles and Parts ........ 8 
CCI Ci a a ee 3 
POOd: PIOGUCtS. nisi a oie ene es 6 
FOUGION: TEPAGC 05 oir8 cei is boo 9 
Machinery (Indus.) .......... LS 
RAISCS MIME? retest gra av sue henieners LT 
Me Berea he oor gh ceive ee ee 2 
RS oo 12:5 
SMG OGOS) eics5 5S cst oasee eins 0.4 
RR. screraleicrouessin vex ener tare eeeyiCens 0.4 
BIOINCEDSY Yonica aici cae bear cavieke 1 
MEIGEMEEMGE® 45 .g acu Aistedersinls y baaieelers 8 
1 U0) SR Pe erga ee eee ae 62.5 


Industries Which May Face Further 


Moderate Deflation: 


Agricul. Machinery  .....6. 04: 0.3 
MEE. kwhescntbawnaedoc an’ 2 
Auto Tires and Rubber ...... 1.1 
[Oo OE et ee rey On eee ee 2 
0 SRP re 6 
GottOn: GOS) occecick oc essen 1 
Drugs, Medicines ............ 0.4 
Blec,. Equipment: ....6. sees 1 
Household Products .......... 1.5 
PROTONS Ld Haier AOR crn ehe ene be die 3 
Leather ‘atid Shoes ..... 66.00%. Pet 
Printing, Publishing ......... 7 | 
TL REMIRIS Fri Fic ctalot le bier 8.0 
NE ans vic wwexareans 0.3 
heal tree iene i aks 4 
MN tote ind as KIT, Ont hes 33.8 


Industries Likely to Continue in a 
Depressed State: 


LUTTE | (EP eee Bree ere eae Te 0.1 
G02 1 EY a I Cr) |” 0.4 
ee er Te 0.3 
PIE ae ediciones 0.5 
RS Ire uatae ra eta Bye athens 0.3. 
Shipping and Shipbuilding .... 0.5 
Theatres and Motion Pict. .... 1.1 
Wooten. "Goods: sc o/s 6 eeeen 0.5 
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The Space Hounds are Barking 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING is beating the bushes—rounding up prospective 
buyers who had gone into hiding — driving them into the stores. 


And these are the only people you are interested in for immediate sales—the people 
who are in the stores with their hands in their money pockets. 


If your products are there, where these people can see them and compare them 
with what your general advertising has claimed for them, the decision will be 
determined largely by the 
“last word,”’ spoken by 


POINT-OF-SALE 
DISPLAYS 


and Merchandising Devices 


SUPPOSE YOUR PRODUCT is for sale at the stores of one mid-western drug 
chain. 400,000 customers come into these stores every day. Every one of them 
buys something. 


Brunhoff Point of Sale Advertising will sell your product to many of them. 


The same is true in department stores, groceries, confectioneries, specialty shops, 
automotive equipment stores, filling stations, cigar stores and restaurants. 


Brunhoff Point of Sale Advertising will cash these great markets for you. Use it 
in one city, one section or over the entire country. Select your own locations. Pay 
only for what you use. 


You will not have to wait for quarterly reports to know how it is pulling. Your 
dealers can tell you every night by referring to their cash registers or sales slips. 


Tell us what you manufacture and where it is for sale. Without obligating you in 

any way we will show you how our medium will sell it and pay as it goes. 
Mail the Coupon 

THE BRUNHOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


York and Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tell us how your medium will increase the sale of (Product).. 


Sold through (number and kind of stores)............ Ee 


Name of individual Firm....... 


Address...... 
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Sta-Rite Hairpin Sells 
Politicians Little Aids 
to the Feminine Vote 


The Presidential Year gave the 
Sta-Rite Hairpin Company of Shel- 
byville, Illinois, an idea. It would 
make souvenir packings of bobpins 
for politicians to use in lining up the 
women’s votes. The success of the 
dea will not be fully determined un- 
til Tuesday, November 8. But the 
politicians like it, and the women, 
too. 

So Sta-Rite already has extended the 
idea. The little packings (shaped 
like book matches) are being used as 
an advertising novelty, by filling sta- 
tions, restaurants, hotels, laundries, 
house-to-house firms and others inter- 
ested in keeping feminine goodwill. 

The fact, however, that the com- 
pany’s factory is now working 24 
hours a day—turning out 4,000,000 
hairpins of various shapes, colors and 
sizes—is due to a diversity of de- 
velopments. Like some other com- 
panies in its field, Sta-Rite refused 
to die when long hair went out, and 
long hairpins with it. The company 
is now selling its “precious, little aids 
to beauty” through beauty shop sup- 
ply houses, chain stores, dry goods 
and notions wholesalers and drug 
wholesalers—turning out bulk pack- 
ages for beauty shops and boxes and 
cards of pins which are sold over 
retail counters. 

“We do not try to load up our 
customers with merchandise,” said G. 
Noel Bolinger, vice-president. “We 
try to help them to sell it.” Mer- 
chandise to be sold at retail is put 
up in attractive, colorful display 
counters. In making up catalogs, out- 
fits for salesmen, etc., the informa- 
tion is brought out clearly and con- 
cisely—between colorful covers. A 
leather-covered folder, small enough 
when folded to be carried in the 
salesman’s pocket, but thirty inches 
wide when opened out, carries sam- 
ples and display cards of the principal 
members of the line. 

“Inasmuch as we sell through 
wholesalers,” Mr. Bolinger added, ‘‘we 
need only fifteen salesmen. 

“When we first heard that the 
country was supposed to be in a 
business depression we increased our 
advertising appropriation. Our ad- 
vertising today, however, is costing us 
no more in proportion to sales than it 
was two or three years ago. In ad- 


dition to publications going exclu- 
sively to women, and rotogravure in 
newspapers, we use full-page space in 
business papers going to the lines of 
trade which we cover.” 


GMC Asks Mr. and Mrs. Motorist 


to Design Their 


In the belief that “there is only one 
person qualified to say just what the 
motorist prefers and that person is the 
motorist himself,’’ H. G. Weaver, chief 
of the Analyzation Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, has 
sent a 16-page illustrated questionnaire 
to car owners throughout the country, 
a cross-section of replies to which will 
be used in designing future models. 

It is an unusual questionnaire. It 
appears in booklet form under the 
title, “The Proving Ground of Pub- 
lic Opinion.” Though the names of 
the sponsoring “group of manufac- 
turers” are not mentioned, they are 
“furnished on request.” 

The booklet is ‘designed to appeal 
to those who usually ignore question- 
naires.” It is easy to read, and to an- 
swer. Space for “remarks” appears 
on most of the right-hand pages; but 
for those who ate lazy, a series of 
checks on illustrations tells their re- 
quirements. Four types of engines 
are presented, for example, and own- 
ers are asked ‘merely to check the type 
they would prefer in their next car. 

Among the questions are: 

“From your standpoint which is 
more important: Greater speed or 
more miles per gallon? 

“How much speed would it take 
to satisfy you in your next car? (Check 
on illustration of speedometer.) 

“How many miles a year is your car 
driven? 

“Which (of nine factors, including 
comfort, ease of control, smoothness, 
appearance, speed, dependability, pick- 
up, low price and operating economy) 
will influence you most when it comes 
to choosing your next car? 

“What is the most annoying item of 
maintenance?” Some of these tabulat- 
ed are: keeping water in battery, keep- 
ing air in tires, brake adjustments, 
oiling and greasing, keeping lights in 
order, keeping tab on gasoline, and 
eliminating squeaks and rattles. 

The desirability or undesirability of 
such factors as oversize balloon tires, 
safety glass, automatic choke, synchro- 
mesh transmission, automatic starter 
and free wheeling also are included. 
The owners also are asked to check, 
in dollars, the value to them of cer- 
tain of these features; to ‘design’ the 
“face,” fender skirt and hood ven- 
tilators—in fact, the car as a whole— 
to select its color and shade and up- 
holstery. 

Then they are asked what car they 
would buy if they were in the market 
“right today” and which car now on 


Ideal Car 


the market they consider best loo. 

And finally, Mr. Weaver wants w 
know the recent automobile advertise- 
ment which “has attracted your 
attention”; the automobile company 
“whose advertising has impressed yor 
as being the most convincing,” ¢ 
“who, outside of the automobile 
dustry, does the most effective ar. 
convincing advertising?” 


1,500,000 Enter Norge 
Word Puzzle Contest 


Cross-word puzzling, now nearly a 
decade old in national popularity, con- 
tinues to intrigue. 

James A. Sterling, sales promotior 
manager of Norge Corporation, r 
ports that about 1,500,000 people ha 
entered the Norge Rollator Refrigera. 
tion Cross-Word Puzzle Contest be- 
tween July 11 and August 10. The 
contest closes August 27. 

Contestants must work out 15 cross- 
word puzzles—each of which men- 
tions one or more Norge features. 
From these he writes a brief essay. A 
total of $25,000 in prizes is offered. 


P. O. Lists Rural Boxes 
as Aid to Advertisers 


A mailing list covering nearly 
all the rural population of the 
country—and containing for the 
first time a complete list of the 
number of box holders on each 
route—will be made available to 
advertisers and publishers in the 
1932 edition of the Official 
Postal Guide, to be issued by 
the Post Office Department Sep- 
tember 1. 

As usual, the guide will con- 
tain changes in postal rates and 
laws. 

An advertiser who wishes to 
cover a certain county, it was 
explained, can obtain the num- 
ber of box holders and address 
his mailings to each box num- 
ber on every route. 

Some 60,000,000 people—or 
about half the population of 
the country—are now served by 
these carriers. , 


The Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, New York, has changed 
its mame to the Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation, to capitalize more thoroughly 
on the promotion of the name of its 
product. , 
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Reveal Detroit News Value 
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When You Place 
Your Message in 
The Detroit News 
You Place It in 
THE HOME 


CIRCULATION: 76% of the city circulation 
of The Detroit News is home delivered by 
carrier, distributed among income groups as 
follows: 22% below $2,000; 63%, $2,000 to 
$4,999; 15%, $5,000 and up. (A. A. A. A. Sur- 
vey, 1929.) 71% of all Detroit families with 
incomes of $3,000 and more read The News 
regularly. 


ADVERTISING: Detroit department stores 
place 58% of their newspaper advertising in 
The News; Grocery and Food advertisers, 
55%; Electrical advertisers, 57%; Drug 
Stores, 73%; Furniture, 54%; Men’s Cloth- 
ing, 52%; Hardware and Sport Goods, 58%; 
Women’s Clothing, 64%; Classified Want Ads, 
61%. Other papers dividing the balance. 
(First 6 months of 1932.) 

EDITORIAL: The Detroit News editorial 
service, in addition to its own editorial staff of 
200 people, includes the complete A. P. service; 
Consolidated News service; N. A. N. A. serv- 
ice; U. P. service; N. E. A., and others. The 
Detroit News is an independent newspaper, 
newsy, informative, clean, edited for home 
reading with features appealing to every mem- 
ber of every family. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


NEW YORK Office, CHICAGO Office, 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
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Cost of Living Drops One-Fifth 
from 1929; Still above 1913 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
released estimates of the changes in 
cost of living in 32 major cities. 

In the three-year interval between 
June, 1929, and June, 1932, cost of 
living in the country declined 20.3 
per cent; in the two-year interval the 
drop was 18.5 per cent; in the last 
year, 9.7 per cent. Living costs are 
now 4.7 per cent less than in Decem- 
ber, 1917, but are 35.7 per cent 
greater than in 1913. 

Since 1929 declines in the retail 
price of major household items were 
as follows: 


Per Cent 
errr re 32.3 
| Perr errr ces 19.6 
ITT Te ere re 14.6 
Puel and Light ........» 9.1 
Housefurnishing goods ... 21.6 
Miscellaneous ......... 3.1 


A feature of SALES MANAGEMENT’S 
“Survey of Spending Power,” pub- 
lished October 31, 1931, was an 
original “Cost of Living Factor” for 
all cities over 10,000 population. 

The following table gives revised 
estimates for the cities on which new 
government estimates are available: 


Cost of living 
decline June, 1929 


1929 Cost of 
living index 


1932 Cost of 
living index 


City to June, 1932 (U.S. A.—100) (U.S. A.—100) 
PRMONED. cocisc ads Sistem ag ad aowei dees 224 89.8 82.5 
Baltimore owe ec ec eeveee 18.9 112.4 120.7 
Birmingham  — ...ccsscsseewees 25.6 91.6 72.6 
RMN! Eckcaicssiass dip BGhawia Moke RIES 19.8 112.4 1152 
BRNO asks wre ee Side dewen wee 19.1 107.3 114.0 
CC) (i a a ae err! 22.8 139.7 124.4 
Clic 19.8 107.0 109.7 
Cla 18.8 1041 120.0 
Oo rn 18.9 100.1 107-5 
oe eee 26.5 122.7 94.0 
fC i ae 22.0 98.0 90.4 
EBAIANAPONS, 26. <o.ncavaearasass 20.6 91.6 90.3 
| 21.2 85.6 82.9 
Seansas Morty, Mo, 0.06 sive ews 17.6 98.0 113.6 
BOS GARREIES wc ccss was saavenwe 20.0 115.9 117.6 
BEE... akekadashedsnnnewns 20.5 88.3 87.4 
PEED hie we sd sbeeeie wenn 17.6 98.4 113.5 
Oy i a 22.35 77.0 70:1 
New Orleans ................ 20.5 91.6 90.7 
DMOw YOLK 2 cic. cceccescccces 17.5 123.6 143.4 
cet) | _i—_—_———— 18.8 92.8 98.9 
Philadelphia .... 1... 0.000 19.9 105.8 107.9 
Rae 21.6 101.7 95.6 
Portland, Me. ............... 16.9 104.7 125.7 
Pottland, Ore. ...00..0sces00 18.6 104.0 111.3 
tte cre) a  r 18.3 97.2 106.1 
ES NDI. | 60:65 wisn, stars armed i 20.6 103.2 101.7 
Saf BLTANCISCO «ink eocicw ca veccces 18.3 118.2 131.1 
Sy hI, ee 20.5 7D.) 74.8 
CC) 19.8 97.2 99.6 
OOO. coli Sati: sina Bae sw Gram see 17.6 112.9 130.2 
Washington, D. C. ........... 19.1 106.5 113,2 

AVERAGE U.S. A... ccs 20.3 100.0 100.0 


More Fur Flies 


in the Tire Industry 


In its current issue, Tires, the trade 
paper of the tire industry, takes vio- 
lent exception to the campaign which 
its competitor, The India Rubber & 
Tire Review, has been specifically con- 
ducting against Sears Roebuck, mail 
order house, and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, the manufacturer 
who makes tires for Sears. 

Tires contends that the effect of the 
Review's campaign has been to scare 
many independent dealers into believ- 


ing that they cannot successfully meet 
the competition of mail order and 
other chains. In this same issue, T7res 
publishes the first of a series of articles 
pointing out why mail and chain com- 
petition has arrived to stay, why inde- 
pendents cannot be driven out by the 
chains and how independent dealers 
can successfully meet chain competi- 
tion. 

Readers of SALES MANAGEMENT 
interested in the problems of straddle 
selling through mass distributors and 
independent dealers should find this 
series well worth following. 


Puts Pre-Surtax Profits 

on Second Half Report 

“Abnormal profits arising 
from the unusual sales made in 
anticipation of the imposition of 
excise taxes” in late May and 
June have been deducted by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York, 
from its statement for the first 
half of 1932. 

How much these additional 
profits totaled the company did 
not mention—reporting only 
the $630,000 which it regarded 
as “normal” for this time. Lehn 
& Fink’s net income for the first 
half of 1931 was $777,300. 


Grocers Spend $50,000,000 
Yearly in Modernization 


More than 45,000 grocery stores 
have been modernized in the voluntary 
chain and other movements in recent 
years, the Progressive Grocer, New 
York, points out in a recent survey. 
Even in the depression years of 1930 
and 1931, “more than $50,000,000 a 
year has been spent on grocery fix- 
tures and equipment. 

“The housewife has shown a decid- 
ed preference for the store in which 
she can buy her meat and her prod- 
uce at the same time she buys her 
groceries,” the magazine adds. In 
1928, 48 per cent of its readers 
operated fresh meat departments. By 
1931 the percentage had been in- 
creased to 58 per cent.” 

The Progressive Grocer finds that 
25 per cent of the grocers now do 65 
per cent of the total volume. 


Bedell Leaves Butler 


Clyde Bedell, whose book, “Seven Keys 
to Retail Profits,’ made some stir on its 
publication late last year, and received 
comments from everyone, from Dr. Julius 
Klein of the Department of Commerce to 
Louis Wiley of the New York Times, has 
resigned as director of sales and adver- 
tising of Butler Brothers, Chicago—the 
position having been abolished. His work 
will be carried on by C. D. Southard, man- 
ager of the central sales department, and 
D. L. Peterson, manager of the catalog 
and advertising department. 


Credit to Hospitals 

To stimulate buying and at the same 
time to ease the financial strain now on 
many hospitals at this time, in doing re- 
placement buying, Marvin-Neitzel Corpora- 
tion, Troy, New York, maker of hospital 
garments and nurses’ uniforms, has oftered 
$1,000,000 in credit -to established institu- 
tions. 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
maker of Majestic radios and refrigerators, 
will introduce air conditioning units for 
homes and offices soon. 
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Aluminum Redesigns 
(Continued from page 146) 
were approximately 85 per cent of the 
normal annual sale of similar coffee 

pots. 

As a matter of fact, the sales vol- 
ume during January, the month of its 
introduction, was so encouraging that 
the company proceeded at once to carry 
out their plans gradually to redesign 
items in a new line of lighter-gauge 
utensils. 

Since January a _percolator, tea- 
kettle and pitcher have undergone the 
redesign cure of Lurelle Guild, inde- 
pendent designer, in collaboration with 
the production department of the Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Company. 

Every time one of the redesigned 
items was sent out to make its way in 
the world its sale corroborated the 
company’s original discovery that a 
well-designed item can be depended 
upon to sell anywhere from one-and-a- 
half to almost three times as great 
volume as ordinary items. From their 
experience they have learned that 
given two items of equal utilitarian 
value, but with a disparity in de- 
sign, the better designed item will out- 
sell the other every time. Corollary: 
Given two items of equally good de- 
sign, the one possessing the greater 
degree of utilitarian merit will outsell 
the other. Hence the design program 
of the company is concerned not ex- 
clusively with appearance. Every uten- 
sil thus far designed has had incor- 
porated into it a number of superior 
utilitarian features. 

The redesign of the Beacon tea- 
kettle is a case in point. With few ex- 
ceptions, ever since that early day 
when some handy head-of-the-family 
pleased his spouse by beating copper 
into the shape of what we know as a 
teakettle, that utensil has been encum- 
bered with a standard type of swing- 
ing handle. No reason in the world 
why it should swing—but it had al- 
ways been done that way. 

And of course the wooden gripping 
piece was set in the center of the 
handle, so that your good housewife 
had well-nigh to twist her arm off to 
tip the steaming kettle into pouring 
position. 

Enter the modern. designer. Un- 
fettered by manufacturing tradition 
and unhandicapped by over-familiarity 
with the utensil, he was able to look 
at it objectively. 

He studied the pouring principles 
of all sort of utensils and found that 
a certain European watering pot was 
so devised that when you picked it 
up, it fell naturally into pouring po- 
sition. The handle was stationary. 
The Aluminum Utensil Company's 


teakettle handle would be stationary. 
And the gripping piece would not be 
placed in the direct center, but off 
center, toward the back, so that the 
arm need not be crooked awkwardly 
while pouring. At this point one of 
the production men at the plant con- 
tributed the happy suggestion that a 
“trench-knife” handle would facili- 
tate secure gripping. So the inside of 
the handle was grooved, to permit the 
placing of the fingers and eliminate 
the slipping hazard. . But there were 
certain apparent disadvantages to the 
stationary handle. It would permit the 
shipping of fewer kettles to the case. 
Also it would necessitate a new, larger, 
individual carton for each teakettle. 


With these negative considerations 
in mind, the company decided care- 
fully to test the housewife’s reaction 
to the new design before committing 
themselves to its manufacture. Sev- 
eral models were made up and sales- 
men canvassed the residential sections 
of New Kensington and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, with a sample of the 
old teakettle and one of the proposed 
new design. Forty-six out of fifty of 
the housewives approached with the 
question, “Which of the teakettles 
would you choose if you were buying 
such a utensil?” voted for the revised 
model. 

Still not satisfied that this was abso- 

(Continued on page 164) 


Leads All Ohio Newspapers in Total 
Advertising First Seven Months of 1932 


The importance of Akron as a Major Ohio Market is proved by 


the fact that Akron’s leading newspaper carried more advertising 


the first seven months of 1932 than did the leading newspapers 


in Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland or Cincinnati: 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL ..... 
Columbus Dispatch* ......... 
Dayton News? oociccccccviens 
Cleveland Press... ccs scicaes 


Cincinnati Times-Star ........ 


Total Total 
Display Advertising 

6,129,563 7,205 ,604 

errs 5,953,537 7,197,012 
erry 5,539,721 6,606,244 
ad lwananh 5,205,985 6,226,020 
errr 5,244,165 5,967,562 


*Seven days. All figures from Media Records, 


Your advertising in the Akron Beacon 


Journal gives you complete econom- 


ical coverage of the Akron market. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


A Metropolitan Newspaper in a Highly Responsive Market 


Represented by 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Member: A, B. C.—A. N. P. A.—Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 


Chicago’s Shopping News 
Protests of Chicago department stores 
against the refusal of newspapers there to 
reduce rates (though some of them recently 
have), crystallized last week in the ap- 
pointment of Flint Grinnell, for the last 
six years manager of the Better Business 
Bureau there, as general manager of the 
Chicago Shopping News, a free circulation 
paper carrying only store “news,” which 
is expected to start next month. 
The paper is said to have the backing 
of the largest department store advertisers 
on State Street. Mr. Grinnell established 
offices last week at 39 State Street. ‘About 
all” he could say about the project to SALES 
MANAGEMENT was that “the Shopping 
News is a certainty, but is still in the 
formation stage.’”” He denied that it is 
the outgrowth of rate controversies. 
The idea is understood to have been 
developed by Carroll Shaffer, former pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Evening Post, work- 
ing with the State Street Council of 
Merchants. Mr. Shaffer has no objection 
to printing the paper, it is said, but will 
not be publisher. 
Meanwhile, several newspapers there 
seem to have taken a lot of wind out of 
the new paper's sails. 
“A voluntary concession in an attempt 
to restore business” has been made by the 
Chicago Tribune in the form of a “‘tem- 
porary discount.” General (national) ad- 
vertising contracts received up to July 24, 
1933, are subject to quantity discounts 
ranging up to 30 per cent—in the daily 
editions—though the basic black and white 
line rate remains at $1.40. Discounts of 
as much as 40 per cent can be earned in 
the Sunday Tribune—the former flat rate 
of $1.75 a line being retained. Daily and 
Sunday milline rates of this paper are now 
below those in effect in 1920. A few days 
before the Tribune announced the institu- 
tion of six-month interim discounts on 
retail lineage. Advertisers must pay their 
bills by the 15th of the following months 
to get discounts. 
The Daily News and the Herald-Ex- 
aminer recently scaled down classified rates. 
* & & 


New Chrysler Agencies? 


“No changes will be made this year’ 
in the advertising agencies handling the 
accounts of Chrysler Corporation, reports 
Lee Anderson, president of Advertisers, 
Inc., Detroit. 

Rumors, however, have been rather rife 
on this subject lately. An earlier version 
of them said that C. C. Winningham, Inc., 
would get Dodge; “some bigger agency” 
(like Thompson or Lord & Thomas), 
Chrysler, and J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
would add Plymouth to its De Soto. 

A later version is that Advertisers, Inc., 
will keep Chrysler, and Getchell De Soto 
—Dodge and Plymouth going Lord-knows- 
where. 

Seeking light, SM approached J. E. Fields, 
president of Chrysler Sales Corporation. 
Mr. Fields suggested Advertisers, Inc., as 
a source of information. So apparently Mr. 
Anderson and his crowd still have some- 
thing to say about Chrysler affairs. 

By the way, this young man Getchell 


must be mentioned among the “coming”’— 
or maybe the “‘arrived’—agents who have 
been digging into the established accounts 


in recent years. In addition to De Soto, 
his first account, he has been working in 
an “‘advisory”’ capacity on Plymouth and 
has been doing some work (he comes from 
Newell-Emmett) on Chesterfield cigarettes. 
Until a year or so ago Advertisers, Inc., 
handled all the Chrysler advertising. 
% * * 


Sic Transit Accounts 


Newell-Emmett, meanwhile, is appointed 
agent of the Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, New York (perhaps in recogni- 
tion of its work for Graybar and Western 
Electric companies). 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, makes 
a slight dent in Ayer’s monopoly of the 
Kellogg Company's domestic accounts, by 
taking over Kaffee Hag coffee; and Young 
& Rubicam gets Bissell Carpet Sweeper. 
Barcalo Beds to B. B. D. & O. 

es * 


More and Better Windows 


For the first time in the history of the 
window display installation business, a 
number of leading factors have formed a 
cooperative group to sell national adver- 
tisers and their agencies on the advantages 
of using their services. 

Known as the Cooperative Committee 
and Associated Installers of Window Ad- 
vertising, Inc., the program will be financed 
by 74 firms. Spreads will be taken in 
leading business papers and the group will 
issue a monthly publication called Window 
Display Installation. The committee in 
charge is composed of Sol Fisher, Walter 
G. Vosler, R. V. Wayne, M. H. Myers 
and F. L. Wertz. 


Mothers and Children 


A New York local supplement to 
Parent’s Magazine will be presented in 
October by George J. Hecht and a rather 
distinguished advisory staff (health and 
recreation commissioners, Mothers’ federa- 
tionists, etc.), as the Metropolitan Mothers’ 
Guide. Only a selected list of mothers, 
whose children go to private or the “best” 
suburban public schools, will be included 
among the initial 50,000 ‘‘subscribers’’—the 
magazine being sent “through the courtesy of 
the school which your child attends.” 
Something more, probably, than a juvenile 
edition of Ballyhoo will be Children’s 
Magazine, a bi-monthly, to be launched by 
Dell Publishing Company September 1. It 
will be distributed by the Kresge and Kress 
stores. Unlike Ballyhoo, it will help the 
children “to do as well as to know.’ 


* * * 
Lower Prices 


Good Housekeeping reduces rates on four- 
color insert pages and for inside covers 
from $9,200 to $8,400. 

“Bulk space rates” of the Farm Journal 
are 20 per cent less, second and third cov- 
ers in any two colors down $300 to $800 
(depending on number of times bought) ; 
no extra charge over black and white rates 
is now made for one color, inside the book, 
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and reductions have been made on less- 
than-page rates. 
Successful Farming’s black and _ white 
basis is lowered 5 per cent and color insert 
prices are down from $4,500 to $4,200. 
Household Magazine and Capper’s Farmer 
make reductions generally of 6 to 9 
per cent—the former’s full-page rate now 
being $5,700 (down $500), and the lat- 
ter’s $2,800 (down $200). 
College Humor, its newsstand price re- 
duced from 35 to 25 cents, also announces 
a general reduction of 10 per cent in ad- 
vertising rates. No new rate card—just 
deduct the 10 per cent on the order. 

_ 


Extra Service 


In addition to a rate reduction of 15.6 
per cent (circulation maintained at 1,100,- 
000), Woman's World, Chicago, has just 
published as part of its new Consumer 
Service Plan, the Shopping Guide, a book- 
ful of items on buying wisely and extend- 
ing the family income as far as possible. 
“A secondary selling force for the adver- 
tiser to use in backing up his message in 
Woman's World,” says Gordon B. Man- 
ning, vice-president. 

An “innovation in building product ad- 
vertising’—and a new service to readers 
—begins in the August issue of American 
Architect. With an analysis of oil-burning 
equipment by Taylor, Rogers & Bliss, Inc., 
consultants, the first of a series of refer- 
ence data, the magazine runs advertising 
copy that is “concise, informative, authori- 
tative and well worth filing’’ by the archi- 
tect for future reference. 

Advertisers who present their messages 
in this connection are Petroleum Heat & 
Power, Electrol Incorporated, General Elec- 
tric, Wayne, May, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Motor Wheel Corporation and Silent Glow. 
National Geographic has made four colors 
available to its advertisers for the first time. 

»2 


Breeder Hill 


An Indiana cattle breeder is quite in- 
censed over the fact that the cow in 
American Tobacco’s ‘Her Hero” poster for 
“Bull” Durham seems to be a Holstein. 
Almost as bad as if George Washington 
Hill were to suggest the mixing of “Bull” 


Durham with Velvet or Prince Albert! 
* ok & 


Summer Boom 

Francis S. Murphy, business manager of 
the Hartford Times, submits an interesting 
chart on the paper’s national lineage. In- 
stead of slumping off seasonally in May, 
the record for this year shows a rise be- 
ginning the middle of April that has con- 
tinued right through the summer. 

i 


Merger 


The “largest financial advertising agency 
in the United States’ was launched August 
11 by the merger of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany and Rudolph Guenther-Russel Law, 
Inc. To be known as Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, Inc., the agency will have head- 
quarters in the 60 Wall Tower, New York. 
“Rudy” Guenther will be chairman of the 
board; Frank Reynolds, president, and Rus- 
sel Law, executive vice-president. 
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M AN AGEMENT 


Cheap Goods, Red Ink 
and Dilapidated Good Will 
(Continued from page 135) 


buyers of the country to stop asking 
for lower prices under present condi- 
tions; but the manufacturers can and 
must stop granting price concessions 
if they are going to remain in business 
and maintain quality. 

The only solution is the adoption 
of equitable, invariable price policies 
by manufacturers, and the merchandis- 
ing of all of their products on the 
basis of quality and value. I know 
that the temptation is great when a 
huge order is offered that will keep 
the factory busy for weeks or months, 
and when all that is necessary to land 
it is the shading of prices and quality. 
My company has suffered that tempta- 
tion, but did not fall, and we are 
in better condition today because we 
refused to fill a large number of mass 
orders for goods of cheap quality, put 
up to meet the buyers’ prices. 

Mayonnaise furnishes a good ex- 
ample, because of its popularity and 
the prevailing competition in its pro- 
duction and distribution. The mayon- 
naise produced by many manufactur- 
ers is not the quality they desire to 
market but under existing conditions 
they believe they are forced to put out 
the best for the money. We pack a 
higher quality mayonnaise than price 
allows, and the volume is satisfactory 
and is growing. I don’t know of a 
better vindication of the quality princi- 
ple, and we do not meet all the price 
concessions offered. 

Ours is not an isolated experience 
by any means. Several manufacturers 
in our industry are operating on simi- 
lar policies, and I know of a number 
in other industries. They are all in 
much better financial condition than 
the price-cutters are, their trade is loyal 
and their future success assured. 

Last year my company lost some 
money while the public was experi- 
menting with cheap flavoring extracts, 
spices and condiments. But this year 
we are showing imcreasing profits 
again and we do not regret that we re- 
fused to change our policy of manu- 
facturing and merchandising goods of 
high quality. 

Further industrial improvement will 
come when manufacturers realize that 
the American markets are not really 
cheap markets, and that the only sound 
and economic business policy is to 
deliver quality products at prices that 
make them values. Even the poor 
people of this country are intelligent 
enough to pay the price of their 
money’s worth. Mere cheapness, re- 
gardless of quality, never made a suc- 
cessful business. 
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Fire Away at Waste Sales Effort! 


A Squad of New Spencer 
POCKET PROJECTORS 


will definitely increase Your Sales 


Statistics be d. 
of all sales effort is wasted. 


d!—maybe. For statistics show that about two-thirds 


That is because each salesman does not and cannot orally present 
your ‘‘perfect’’ sales story in logical, convincing form to get Mr. Prospect 


to sign on the dotted line. 


Visual selling does step up a salesman’s efficiency. Your sales story 
is told and visualized to every prospect every time with every sales point 


made perfectly clear. 


NOW-—Spencer Lens Company, manufacturers of scientific optical 
equipment for over seventy-five years, presents a salesmen’s projector, 


pocket-size, at a cost so low that 


One Extra Order Pays for Projector 


This new projector weighs only 20 02z.; is as 
small as your hand—and will do a man- 
sized job. This finest sales ammunition is 
so low in cost that only one extra order 
during the year and the projector is paid for. 
But your salesmen will sell many more extra 
orders with this equipment—and that’s when 
the sales curve jumps upward. We'll gladly 
send you full information on this New Sales- 
man’s Pocket Projector. Write or send the 


coupon for it today! 


20 oz. of modern sales efficiency! 


Spencer QB) Company 


---—-—--—-—--——-—- Mail This Coupon Now! —------------- 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Please send me full information on your New Sa'esman’s Pocket Projector and how it will help increase 
our sales. 
NOME: ccc ccdicececccsvccvcciccccccsconcecececans WE, cceweaccecus COMPETE <o ccccccncccenccenscuseceieeeccsces 
BOGTON ccccccccccecccscescccccccceccocces CE iivkcacccctvcccveddecendeccndscseudada DG bce sieccssecadecescas 


sales executive who is now vice-president of a big 
company that sells to industry dropped into the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Office a week or two ago after the 
completion of an eight weeks’ trip in the field. We asked 
him what he had found. He said, “There is an un- 
believably simple reason why the companies that are 
wailing the loudest are not selling anything. They aren’t 
spending any money!” Even big, powerful concerns that 
have ample reserves have leaned over backward in econo- 
mizing during the past eighteen months. Intimidated by 
the balance sheets which showed so clearly the folly of 
volume-at-any-cost, they have swung to the opposite ex- 
treme, failing to recognize that there is a reverse limit 
beyond which it becomes equally expensive to sacrifice 
sales which could be obtained at a reasonable selling cost. 
. The companies that have done well during the de- 
pression haven’t been able to produce sales magically 
without sales and advertising cost, any more than they 
ever did. They have continued to spend, but they have 
spent more intelligently. They have exercised a higher 
degree of selection in markets and media. They have 
gone the limit in rewarding the salesman who has given 
generously of his energies and his resourcefulness to help 
pull through. Intelligent spending has enabled the 
Petroleum Heat & Power Company (whose story was told 
in the leading article “1 the August 1 issue) to report a 
16 per cent increase in unit sales for the fiscal year ending 
July 1. Earnings, too, are substantially ahead. “You have 
to spend to sell,” says Morgan J. Hammers, the company’s 
president, in explanation of his investment in better sales 
tools, in newspaper and direct-mail advertising, and in 
research. Failure to invest reasonable sums in tested sales 
aids and demonstrably resultful media is taking a dear 
toll of profits, while Mr. Hammers’ type of courage and 
intelligence is being richly rewarded. 


m= 


URRENT DEDUCTIONS: During recent weeks 
(°: decided change in sentiment has spread through 

the business world. Today most business men feel 
better and possess greater confidence, even though very 
few of them can put their fingers on the reasons for this 
changed state of mind. Only a short time ago 
leaders were stressing the need of establishing confidence 
before there could be any hope of restoring prosperity for 
business. If this be true, and it certainly is very largely 
true, we have at least arrived at a point where confidence 
(the all-important prerequisite) is definitely on the up- 
grade. . . . Of course, many people are citing the recent 
rise in stocks on the New York Stock Exchange as a 
possible evidence of returning prosperity. SALES MAN- 


Tous WISE, POUND FOOLISH: A seasoned 


wT, 


AGEMENT does not hold this view because it believes that 
stock prices can be and are largely manipulated, and there 
is considerable danger right now that the most influential 
traders will push the bull market to a point where the 
reaction (when the same people sell short in a big way) 
will bring new grief to wary investors among the general 
public who have been smoked out with dreams of te- 
couping new fortunes. The short selling element is about 
as cold and heartless as can be found anywhere. So long 
as there are profits to be made, this element cares little 
who gets burned or what the adverse effects may be on 
business as a whole if a bear raid is inaugurated in the 
near future to offset at least part of the recent rise in 
stock prices. . . . While SALES MANAGEMENT does not 
believe in Wall Street as a barometer of what is coming 
and while SALES MANAGEMENT regards the present as 
a particularly bad time for security speculation on small 
margins, SALES MANAGEMENT nevertheless does believe 
that stock prices of well-managed companies are certain 
to advance on a soundly justified basis with confidence 
replacing fear throughout the business world, with the 
all-needed reflation gaining further headway each and 
every week, with prices of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods already strengthening all along the line, and 
in some important quarters reflecting an upward trend, 
and with the fallacy of profitless selling at last firmly 
established in the minds of both industrialists and bankers. 

. It is quite common to hear people say that “busi- 
ness men seem to feel better, but I don’t know personally 
of any specific evidences of improvement.” The people 
who talk and think like this are in the great majority 
even as were the people who thought that stocks would 
have to continue to rise back in 1929. Foresight is based 
upon being able to deduce important conclusions from 
little happenings. If company executives had to wait 
until all of the basic statistics reflected a substantial im- 
provement in business before improvements could be said 
to have arrived, statistics would never reflect the hoped-for 
gains. Improvement in business does not begin with 
mighty strides; it begins with little steps. Progress on 
a substantial scale is the result of enterprising effort on 
the part of business leaders who possess not only courage, 
not only confidence, but also foresight and intelligence. 
Too many people make the terrible mistake of thinking 
that improvement in statistics causes improvement in busi- 
ness, whereas, the truth must always be that improvement 
in business causes improvement in statistics. . . 


It will be the wise business men who back up their 
new state of mind with the kind of plans and pro- 
grams that long-time ex- 
perience has proved build Bill 
volume and profits. Don’t | 

be a skeptic. Be active. i On| 
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MANAGEMENT 161 


Hundreds Join in 
Mileage Rate Plea 
(Continued from page 138) 


Credit Letter Company: 


“There is no doubt but that every 
hotel man in the country is with you 
in your effort to have railroads of the 
country reduce their rates for the com- 
mercial traveler. The hotels have gone 
a long way to help reduce traveling 
expenses during the past year, and the 
railroads have not budged. Since a 
year ago hotel room rates throughout 
the country have been reduced about 
12 per cent and with food and other 
accommodations, this reduction is even 
more. 

“The hotel business today is run- 
ning about 60 to 65 per cent of what 
it was in 1928 and 1929. This condi- 
tion, coupled with our Prohibition 
Law, is making heavy inroads on this 
gigantic one billion dollar industry. I 
don’t understand why railroad officials 
do not heed the counsel of thousands 
of business men who wish to place 
travelers in the field and who will do 
so just as soon as the railroads—for 
their own benefit and the welfare of 
the country—meet this urgent situa- 
tion.” 


Here Is a Reprint of 
the Editorial that 
Won so Much Comment 


For the benefit of readers who 
missed our editorial of July 15, en- 
titled, “Wanted: Special-Rate Railroad 
Mileage Books for Salesmen’’—the 
article that started the most spirited 
discussion we have had this year—it is 
quoted in full below. Readers who did 
not see the follow-up in which were 
defined the various legal aspects of 
the question, together with the limits 
of jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and in which, fur- 
ther, a group of letters from sales ex- 
ecutives were quoted, are referred to 
the August 1 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, pages 100, 101, 113 and 117. 

In a desperate effort to cut selling ex- 
pense, thousands of companies have drawn 
men out of the field. They have ceased 
to attempt to cover remote territories, even 
those that may hold reasonably good sales 
Potentials, simply because the overhead on 
the business to be thus closed is too high. 
They have consolidated smaller territories 
nearer to the home office, in many cases 
8iving One man as much territory as three 
men worked before. Some have eliminated 
manv of the smaller cities and towns from 
the salesmen’s route sheets, confining their 
activities to the metropolitan areas, while 
they are attempting to cover the prospects 
thus neglected by mail advertising. 

Transportation is still the biggest single 
item in a traveling salesman’s expense ac- 


count. There is little doubt in the minds 
of the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT that 
the re-establishment of the system for sell- 
ing salesmen’s railway mileage books on a 
two-cents-a-mile basis would materially 
stimulate commercial traveling, and would, 
as a corollary, have a salutary effect upon 
unemployment and general business. What 
is more important to the railroads them- 
selves, it would (through the orders these 
men would sell—and there would inevi- 
tably be some business) create freight and 
express traffic, thus helping to alleviate the 
acute condition of the roads that are suf- 
fering so severely from lack of income from 
these sources. ; 

Personal selling is needed now as it 
hasn’t been needed for years. Dealers and 
jobbers need the heartening stimulation of 
warm, human contact with the manufactur- 
ers they represent. They need ideas, mer- 
chandising plans, new and better products 
to sell. 

The railroads have been slow to recog- 
nize a great potential year-around market 
for passenger business to be had through 
such rate reductions as will encourage 
manufacturing executives to put more men 
back in the field. They have chosen to 
believe that salesmen must ride, and have 


reserved their special rates for vacationists, 
and week-enders—who represent, after all, 
mostly one-time business. 

This stupid policy has thrown many 
salesmen into the unemployment ranks and 
has surely and inevitably cut off thousands 
and thousands of tons of freight haulage 
business for the roads themselves. 

There isn’t a sales executive in the 
country who wouldn’t put men back on 
the road if he could be shown that it 
would be possible to operate at an over- 
head that would allow the men to make 
their own expenses plus even a little bit 
of profit for the company. For territories 
have lain fallow now for many months and 
before any reasonable volume of business 
can be pulled out of them again it will 
be necessary to do weeks of personal mis- 
sionary work to rebuild old contacts. Now 
is the time that work should be done—not 
after Labor Day, when there is a tendency 
toward a normal resumption of routine 
activity after the summer's slack. 

Commodity business must recover before 
the railroads in red will get out of the 
red and those in black will restore their 
profits to adequate proportions. Mileage 
books will help directly and effectively to 
achieve that end. 


More Letters from Sales Executives 


(Continued from page 137) 


We think that the return of the 
mileage book would make it possible 
for the railroads to secure a great deal 
more business, increase their volume 
(not only from a _ passenger stand- 
point but from a freight standpoint), 
and at the same time build more good- 
will with their large, steady customers. 


By Charles F. Clarkson 
Vice-President, 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
New York City 

While I do not believe that our 
company will put more men on the 
road if the railroad mileage books 
were furnished on a two cents a mile 
basis, there is no question but what 
our men would use railroads to a 
greater extent than they are now using 
them. Automobiles have been used as 
a means of transportation by most of 
our salesmen for short jumps. They 
also use automobiles for long jumps 
more frequently than when transporta- 
tion was lower. 


By John J. Dauler 
Vice-President, 

W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Having sales organizations in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Boston, Newark 
and New York our travelers cover 
practically the whole of this country 
each year, visiting the larger and more 
important cities and towns. Without 
exception our travelers would prefer 
to use the railroads, but because of the 
high cost at present some have been 


obliged to resort to the use of auto- 
mobiles. Unquestionably a two cents 
a mile rate would be distinctly helpful 

. the railroads will certainly bene- 
fit and so will the travelers and the 
commercial houses sending them out 
on the road. 


By M. M. Einson 
President, 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


The trouble with the railroads, it 
seems to me, is that too much gov- 
ernmental regulation has made them 
political-minded rather than business- 
minded. When business is poor they 
seek legislative remedies—attempting 
to recoup lost business by a mandatory 
increase of rates on a dwindling vol- 
ume, instead of seeking to increase 
volume, as other business does, by 
recognizing competitive conditions and 
offering greater economy, more value, 
better service than competitors. 

This competition is that of the auto- 
mobile, bus, telephone, telegraph, air- 
mail, all of which are, for the most 
part, less acceptable substitutes, but 
which the business man in general is 
forced to resort to because of the ex- 
cessive cost of railroad transportation 
in seeking sales. 

If the railroads were to recognize, 
as all other business does, that volume 
and turnover count for more than 
higher rates, they would assuredly 
hasten to adopt your excellent sugges- 
tion of the two-cent mileage rate for 
salesmen. 


(Continued on page 162) 


162, SALES 


By T. H. McCready 
General Sales Manager 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


I noted with interest your article 
on mileage books for salesmen run in 
the last issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

I have always felt for a great many 
years that the railroads have discrimi- 
nated perhaps unknowingly against 
the traveling fraternity. Road men as 
a rule stop at the best hotels and cre- 
ate business for the railroad by their 
work. I can recall years ago that the 
railroads gave special concessions to 
theatrical people, whereas the salesmen 
always paid the full rate. 

It used to gall me a great deal to 
think that the salesmen who really 
kept the better hotels in business and 
sold goods creating freight business 
for the railroads never got many 
favors. As you also point out, lately 
the railroads have been making week- 
end round-trip excursions which are, 
I believe, one fare and one-tenth, to 
encourage vacationists, who are, as 
you say, practically “one-time” busi- 
ness. 

I think if the roads could be con- 
vinced that the two-cent mileage books 
for commercial travelers would ma- 
terially help to stimulate general busi- 
ness, it would be a move in the right 
direction even to help bring things 
back toward normalcy. I am sending 
a copy of this letter to Mr. J. J. Pelley, 
president of the New Haven Rail- 
road, who is a broad-minded man and 
who will see the justice of this recom- 
mendation, I feel very sure. 

Yes, let us have two-cent mileage 
books and we can put more men on 
the road, concentrating in smaller ter- 
ritory. We can still use the railroad 
just as much and sell more goods with 
less selling cost. 


By Guy Hutchinson 
General Sales Manager, 


Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
New York City 


It is our candid opinion that a 
quantity mileage rate would be advan- 
tageous, but in our particular field we 
find that actual transportation cost 
from city to city is not of sufficient im- 
portance in a salesman’s total expense 
to be a determining factor as to 
whether or not we would travel him. 

As a purely informal suggestion, we 
feel that if there were some rate meth- 
od whereby a salesman in cities down 
to the fourth grade could readily 
obtain a motor car to expedite his calls 
and speed up his coverage of the ter- 
ritory, that a combination of this fa- 
cility together with reduced railroad 
fares would greatly stimulate putting 


of salesmen back on the road by many 
manufacturers. 

It is doubtful if any railroad company 
would be in a position to enter di- 
rectly into such a plan, but it is not 
improbable that they could develop 
it in conjunction with some local or- 
ganization similar to the Hertz Drive- 
Yourself plan. 


By Charles G. Morgan 


Helwig & Leitch Corporation, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Unquestionably if salesmen could 
travel at lesser expense, we would feel 
inclined to work more men and let 
them work in a smaller area. As it 
is, we now have to give them a larger 
territory in order that the gross sales 
in the territory will cut down the sales 
cost. The men we have cover too 
much territory, we know, but we can- 
not help ourselves. The railroads can 
help us, and in the end help them- 
selves. 


By J. F. Huber 
Vice-President, in Charge of Sales, 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Florence, Massachusetts 


I cannot help feeling that there are 
many houses that would put men back 
on the road if it were possible to have 
a two cents per mile rate for their 
representatives. 


{More letters will be printed in the 
next issue.—THE EDITORS. | 


What Railroad Men Say 


(Continued from page 137) 


though a passenger manager may be 
pardoned for being loath to re-classify 
his customers so as to give a special 
rate to even a small proportion of 
them, surely he is interested, in a 
larger way, in the bigger problem of 
the road’s earnings. Again we remind 
the presidents that this is their prob- 
lem. . The New York Central 
is to be commended on what is at 
least an open-minded attitude toward 
the problem. However, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT feels that they will not 
make much progress unless the freight 
angle is taken into more direct con- 
sideration than Mr. Landman indicates. 
—THE EDITors.) 


By Charles Donnelly 
President, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 


. . . Regarding your suggestion of 
the re-establishment of mileage books 
on the basis of two cents a mile to 
permit of the employment of a greater 
number of commercial travelers. 

I have discussed this proposal with 
our traffic officers. Of course, there 
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are many factors to be considered in 
connection with the question, and it 
is doubtful whether such a rate reduc. 
tion would bring about sufficiently in. 
creased travel to offset the decrease in 
revenue which would result from it, 
However, the question of a rate hav. 
ing such general application calls for 
consideration by the railroads as a unit 
through the Transcontinental Passen- 
ger Association, and I have asked our 
general traffic manager to arrange to 
have the subject docketed for consid. 
eration by that association. I shall 
be glad to inform you of the conclu. 
sion which it reaches in the matter. 

(Thank you, Mr. Donnelly. The 
chairman of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association has been sent 
copies of the July 15 editorial, and 
the August 1 issue of SALES Man. 
AGEMENT. We suggest that both he 
and Mr. Donnelly preserve our pub- 
lished matter on this question, par- 
ticularly the material which quotes 
specific facts and figures from sales 
executives who have been handicapped 
by the present rate, for exhibit before 
the Passenger Association when it 
next meets.—THE EpiTors.) 


By E. E. Loomis 


President, 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the 
Eastern Railroads 

I have your editorial which has to 
do with the reduction in railroad 
passenger fares as a means of speeding 
the return of prosperity for the rail- 
roads and for general business. —In- 
asmuch as this is a matter which 
affects all of the railroads, I have sug- 
gested that the matter be considered 
by the Trunk Line Passenger Asso- 
ciation. 

(Thank you, too, Mr. Loomis. The 
chairman of the Trunk Line Passenger 
Association has also received a copy 
of our editorial of July 15 and issue 
of August 1. We make the same 
suggestion to you, and to this asso- 
ciation, as we did above to Mr. Don- 
nelly and the Transcontinental group. 
—THE EpIrors.) 


By C. L. Hunter 
Chairman, 
Trunk Line Association, Passenger 
Department 


Acknowledgment is made of your 
communication of 2nd inst. with its 
stated enclosures relative to issuance 
by the railroads of interchangeable 
mileage books for use of commercial 
travelers, which I have perused with 
interest. We are advised that the mat- 
ter is now under consideration by the 
Traffic Executive Officers of the lines. 
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Blaze New Sales Trails! 


(Continued from page 132) 


his name and his record in print. 
Pen-and-ink drawings of early “trail 
blazers’ —the first steam engine, the 
first steamboat, the first airplane, 
Lewis and Clark, the emigrants of the 
fifties, the completion of the first 
trans-continental —_ railroad—appeared 
on the fourth cover. Stimulating 
stuff. 

Business began to pile up. In 
Greater New York, $1,500,000 of 
new business was written the first day. 
In the first week, throughout the 
country, Travelers agents submitted 
2,561 applications for $16,324,250 of 
life insurance—or an average of a bit 
more than $6,000 a policy. In this 
first week one agent wrote $170,000; 
and one agency throughout the cam- 


' paign maintained an average of nearly 


$1,000,000 a week. By June 20, 540 
agents had reached the $68,000 mark. 
The company’s production more than 
doubled the level of the first three 
months of the year. It equaled the 
record of any other ordinary 68 days 
in its 68 years. 

But the men were not aiming merely 
at volume of new life business. They 
were seeking larger premium income 
for the company and for themselves. 
They were also seeking to establish 
contacts that would keep them busy 
long after the 68-day program was 
over. 

Many of the prospects contacted 
during this period were sold after 
June 20. Salesmen turned in to the 
home office ‘‘hopper’’—on newspapers, 
scrap paper and whatever—tens of 
thousands of names of prospects, to 
whom the company wrote to blaze the 
way for their calls. So many of these 
names were added that a large pro- 
portion of the men now have enough 
definite leads in hand to keep them 
busy until Christmas. 

And the men do not yet know what 
that “souvenir” will be! 

In keeping with the times, the plan 
was economical in its operation. 
There were no banners, no fanfare. 
The “68” buttons cost only 31/4 cents 
each. During the program corre- 
spondence was written on rough yel- 
low, trail-blazing stationery. Most of 
the home office contacting was done 
by correspondence. 

“It wasn’t merely a drive,” the 
Travelers executives told the SALES 
MANAGEMENT reporter at Hartford, 
“but a morale-building program. We 
were not so much interested in dollar 
Volume as we were in providing the 
men with incentive. We tried to in- 
still in them more energy and more 


adaptability—to take present condi- 
tions and make the best of them. And 
we wanted to let them know that now, 
more than ever, we afe anxious to 
work with them in every way possible. 

“We tried to substitute system for 
happy-go-lucky efforts (which, usu- 
ally, are neither happy nor lucky). 
But we did not try to force them to 
swallow the plan. We merely went 
to every office and begged permission 
to introduce it. If it worked, all 
right. If it did not, they could go 
their own way and not be much the 
worse for it. 

“We emphasized above all that, 
though it may be necessary now to 
call more times on more prospects than 
formerly, the Jaw of averages has not 
been repealed. As long as the agents 
kept working and digging and adapt- 
ing—and as long as the company kept 
working with and stimulating them, 
we believed that we were all going 
to remain in business for a while.’’ 

Not only the executives and agents 
but the investing public has shown 
considerable faith lately in the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. 

Already five times as high, at 165 
on July 11, as any other insurance 
stock listed in New York, Travelers 
climbed to 361 on August 9. While 
the average increase in the price of 
insurance shares was a bit more than 
50 per cent in this period, Travelers 
gained more than 100. 


First National Acquires 


277 Cloverdale Stores 


First National Stores, fourth largest 
grocery chain, has just increased its 
coverage of New England by purchase 
of the merchandise, good will and the 
277 stores and markets of the Clover- 
dale Company. 

First National now has about 3,000 
units—slightly more than half of 
them in Massachusetts. Its sales vol- 
ume of $108,000,000 in 1931 was 
larger than im any previous year. 
About one-third of this was in prod- 
ucts sold under the Finast label, pre- 
pared at its base in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. About one-third is in 
nationally advertised lines, and the 
rest in other private and in unbranded 
lines. 

Recently, First National entered 
Westchester County, New York. 


Tim Thrift has resigned as assistant sales 
manager in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion of the American Sales Book 
Company, Ltd., Elmira, New York. 


Address, Managing Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave 
New York City 


Reprints of 
“How to Commit 
Suicide by 


Cutting Prices” 


are now available from the ed- 
itorial offices of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, at 4 cents each. 

This article, based on an in- 
terview with Edmond S. LaRose, 
Assistant Comptroller, The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, brought so many letters 
and so many requests for re- 
prints that a limited quantity 
has been made by the photo- 
offset process to supply the 
immediate demand. 

Please send stamps or cash 
with order. 
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BUYS a comfortable 
room with bath at the 


PICKWICK ARMS 
e HOTEL e 


IDEAL FOR 
ADVERTISING 
AND WOMEN 


on the East Side near the 
ADVERTISING CENTER 
Club facilities with 
completely equipped 
Gymnasium 
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PICKWICK ARMS 


A Modern 400-Room Hotel 
230 E. 51st ST.. NEW YORK 
In the Grand Central Zone 


ELdorado 5-0300 
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These most valuable booklets of the month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publisk 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader's Service Bureau, 
Avenue, New York. 


Inc., 
420 Lexington 


Market Analysis 


Tacoma, Washington, surveyed by the 
Tacoma Ledger-News Tribune according to 
the Standard Market data form of the A. 
N. P. A. Covers an area cited by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce Commercial Sur- 
vey as “one of the most advanced areas 
of any part of the Pacific Northwest in its 
economic development.” 


Hawaii Trade Winds brings refreshing 
news of sustained sales in a market report- 
ed by the Dartnell Sales and Advertising 
Digest as ‘America’s best sales bet.” Pub- 
lished monthly by the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin. Brief, and suggestive of business 
worth cultivating, if you are not already 
distributing there. 


Dubuque, Iowa, standard market data form, 
surveyed by the Telegraph-Herald and 
Times-Journal. A retail trading area of 
362,426—24 million dollar retail trade in 
the city proper, 121 million dollar in the 
trading area. 


“Where 1,500,000 Wisconsin People Go 
to Market,’ as reported in detail by the 
Wisconsin Daily Newspaper League of 33 
newspapers covering the 33 major trading 
centers. This study, 132 pages, with charts 
and graphs in color, and statistics galore, 
is quite frankly designed to show that 
neither Chicago nor Milwaukee newspapers 
blanket the Wisconsin market. It cites 
the standard type of merchandising service 
offered by the members of the League, 
describes the newspapers—but devotes the 
greatest part of its space to market data, 
especially population characteristics and 
itemized retail outlets in each market. 


Press Clippings 


Advertising agencies—manufacturers—and 
national advertisers use our national clip- 
ping service for: 


Sales leads 
Retail dealer advertisements 
Reprints of publicity stories 


Competitors’ advertisements. 
Press Clipping Bureau 
Incorporated 
401 Broadway, New York City 
Established 1888 


Burrelle’s 


meg) | OS ILALS 


COMMERCE 
PHOTO-PRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West42™St 8O0Maiden Lane 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


fm 101 OGRAPHS 


Aluminum Redesigns 
(Continued from page 157) 
lutely conclusive proof of its superior 
sales appeal, they asked a large de- 
partment store in New York to ex- 
tend the company the courtesy of us- 
ing their household utensils depart: 
ment as a test laboratory for consumer 
preference on both models. The store 
graciously consented, a girl was placed 
in charge of a table where both mod- 
els were on display, and 236 women 
who. approached the table were asked, 
without explanations or elaborations, 
which teakettle, selling at the same 
price, they would buy. Out of 236 

women, 232 chose the new one. 

The answer seemed obvious enough, 
and without further hesitation they 
proceeded with its manufacture and 
sale. Sales on the newly introduced 
teakettle have thus far been 120 per 
cent greater than averages on similar 
items. 

Since then a percolator and a 
pitcher have been redesigned. Each 
time the same process of proposed de- 
sign, manufacturing trial and elimina- 
tion, consumer tests and final market- 
ing of the item were followed. The 
sale of the percolator increased 150 
per cent after it was revamped, that 
of the pitcher 180 per cent. 


——.., 


Toys from Scrap Rubber 
(Continued from page 148) 
Most of them suggested two dollars 
as a price that could be gotten for it, 
The manufacturer, however, decid. 
ed that he could afford to get it out for 
a dollar and a half, and, since volume 
was what he was after to rid himse'f 
of the scrap nuisance, a price of a 

dollar and a half was fixed. 
Though Spunjy-Lastik was put out 
on the market in June, a bad month 
for toy trade, its sales thus far in. 
dicate that those 700,000 pounds of 
scrap will be gone by fall. And the 
device yields the company eight cents 
a pound for scrap for which they were 
lucky to get one cent before. 
Practically all of the better depart. 
ment stores and toy outlets in the 
New York territory are featuring it. 
Macy, Wanamaker, Stern Brothers, 
Gimbel, McCreery, Bloomingdale and 
Bamberger’s are among those who are 
finding it one of the fastest-selling 
items in the toy department. Macy’s, 
who are selling from one and: one- 
half to three dozen games a day, te- 
cently devoted a double window on 
Thirty-fourth Street to Spunjy-Lastik, 
a type of voluntary store promotion 
which the Sponge Rubber Products 
Company had never enjoyed before. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
i ge organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINE WANTED 


MANAGER AND SALESMAN, 49, IN BUSI- 
ness for self since 21st year, built two lines of 
business to large and successful positions, shoes 
retail and wholesale automobile equipment. A hard 
worker and business producer. Have family, can 
give best of references. Can give real representa- 
tion to manufacturer with quality line. Any terms. 
Address Box 346, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL EASTERN MANUFACTURER OF 
small paper er desires sales manager free 
to travel, capable of organizing and developing sale 
of new products. Salary and expenses. State age, 
experience, references, and salary expected. Address 
Box 348, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales —- capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
ame C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo 


POSITION WANTED 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION 
manager seeks new opportunity. Background of - 
—— experience, creative ability and a thorough 
knowledge of mechanical details. Formerly adver- 
tising manager of one of the leading radio manu- 
facturers. Capable of taking tull charge of 
department. Also interested in acting as assistant 
to executive. . Will appreciate interview. Address 
Box 345, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


_ WOMAN WITH VALUABLE BACKGROUND 
in research, advertising and selling wants to repre- 
sent reliable food manufacturer in Washington- 
Oregon territory. Will take product into stores 
for demonstration and sales: manage distribution. 
References and outline of experience submitted. 
American, Christian, unencumbered. Possess un- 
usual qualifications and ability for successful repre- 
sentation. ddress Box 347, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
-ONDON, Eng, 


REGINA, 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


